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October 1st is the publication day for four new 
titles to add to the biography section of the junior 
bookshelf. DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT (Illus. 10s 6d) 
by Josephine Kamm is the inspiring story of Gertrude 
Bell, that intrepid mountaineer, fearless traveller 
and diplomat of note, Amabel Williams-Ellis has 
written a companion volume to the well-known 
MEN WHO FOUND OUT; CHANGING THE WORLD 
(Illus. 9s 6d) contains short biographies of six more 
scientists as well as an account of the discovery of 
penicillin. There are two new Men of the Counties 
titles, GREAT MEN OF suSsEXx by Philip Rush and 
GREAT MEN OF DERBYSHIRE by Crichton Porteous 

illus. 8s 6d), Another recently published biography 
is A.V.ROE (Illus. ros 6d), the life of the pioneer 
of British aviation told for young people by Edward 
Lanchbery. 


from 


The Bodley Head__ 

















== J. M DENT & SONS LTD 


NEW FROM DENT’S CHILDREN’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Bookshop on the Quay 
Patricia Lynch 
Into the Dublin bookshop setting, with 
Dean Swift and the misty spire of St. 
Patrick’s in the » comes the 
young hero, Shane Madden, an orphan. A 
vivid story certain of success with Patricia 
Lynch’s juvenile public, and with many of 
their parents too. Illustrated by Peggy 
Fortnum. (OCTOBER 18) lls. 6d. 


Land under the White Robe 


Arthur Catherall 


Adventure st of to-day centred in the 
Arctic winter of Great Bear Lake — planes 


ew = of © og — and wild life of 
d crafty wolverine. 
; | y Goofs Whittam. (NOV.) 10s. 6d. 


White Gold in the Cassiar 
W. G. Crisp 


A Canadian boy’s adventures, as he travels 
to the remote north-western Cassiar 
mountains to spend the summer vacation, 
to his final year of school, at his 
fa ther’s gold mine. Illustrated by Seamus 
Flannery. (NOVEMBER) 10s. 


The Deep-Sea Horse 


—- ot 


The mermaids, 

po a admire Claud, aa the story 

tells of his adventures in ‘the underwater 
Illustrated. (NOVEMBER) 9s. 6d. 


Lucinda & the Painted Bell 


Written and illustrated by 
Rosalie K. Fry 


The Lost Ship 


Richard Armstrong 


A sure-fire en to Richard Arm- 
praised sea stories Danger 
Rock and Sea a Illustrated a 
Edward Osmond. (NOVEMBER) 10s. 


Totem, Tipi and Tumpline 
Olive M., Fisher and C. L. Tyner 


An enthralling account, most clearly illus- 
trated, of how the Indians lived in Canada 
before the white people came, and how 
they are the same people still, the great- 
—r- of Sitting Bull and his peers. 
lustrated by Annora Brown. 15s. 


Rescue by Broomstick 


Lorna Wood 


Readers of the author’s successful People 
in the Garden will meet again their old 
friend Hag Dowsabell with her broomstick 
and her cat, Sootylegs. Illustrated a 
Kiddell-Monroe. 9s. A 


Timothy, Minikin and all 
Mary D. Hillyard 


One of the best stories in the popular 
ikin’ series, with various ‘adventures’ 

for the five to eight year-olds described 
with all the author’s us skill. Illustrated 
(OCTOBER) 9s. 6d. 


by A. H. Watson. 
Griff and Tommy 
Fohn Griffiths 


The story, told with a strong vein of 
humour, relates the exploits of Griff and 
Tommy, brothers of eight and ten years, 
with two younger —_ and an elder 
brother, in a ining village in South 
Wales. Illus. by p 4 Lake. 10s. 6d. 


The Little Stranger 


Susan Osborne 


A story, suitable for girls up to 12 years 
of age, of a family of ilidren who are 
expecting an addition to their ranks. Illus- 
trated by Fennifer Rope. 10s. 6d. 
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HEINEMANN 


The Hundred and One Dalmatians 
DODIE SMITH 


Her first book for children. Grown-ups will love it too, and no dog who 
can read will be able to put it down. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Gates of Bannerdale 
GEOFFREY TREASE 


A new Bannermere book. Bill and Penny go up to Oxford to begin training 
for their careers. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The House of Yesterday 
FREDERICK WISEMAN 


A mystery thriller in which members of a Youth Club rescue a friend at 
great danger to themselves. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


The Wandering Moon 
JAMES REEVES 


Poems which reflect the changing moods of a child’s imagination. This 
new edition is illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 10s. 6d. 


Rufty Tufty Goes Camping 
RUTH AINSWORTH 


Rufty has adventures with a scarecrow, cows, and Mr. Shilling, the sinister 
shopman. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 


High Jungle 
ROSS SALMON 


The adventures of an Indian boy and his young white friends. oaneet 


IAN SERRAILLIER Bright Arrow Books 


Really exciting adventure stories, Fully illustrated. The first four titles 
ere: Fungle Adventure, The Adventures of Dick Varley, Guns in the Wild, 
Making Good. 7s. 6d. each 


























SHIRLEY GOULDEN 
Royal Reflections 





eS 
=F ; ; ( Fantasy, humour and adventure are 
a 7 | <= nicely blended in Shirley Goulden’s 
| ae (Za fairy tales. They are highly individual 
Ve Ae and the approach is refreshingly original. 


Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 9s. 6d. 
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PEARL S. BUCK The Big Wave 


A tale of two boys who lived on an island which was swept periodically 
by the sea. Their fathers, fisherman and farmer, saw disaster come, and 
then returned to rebuild their shattered fortunes ; they learned to live with 
canger, Illustrated by Astrid Walford. 11s. 6d. 


CYNTHIA HARNETT Stars of Fortune 


The story of the lively family of an ancestor of George Washington, who 
lived at the time of Mary Tudor—a time for intrigue and adventure. This 
is another delightful historical book by the author of The Woolpack, winner 
of the Carnegie Medal. Illustrated by the author. 15s. 


STEPHANIE PLOWMAN 
Sixteen Sail in Aboukir Bay 


A strong, stirring narrative, a sailor’s story of Nelson’s days about a mid- 
shipman who served under the great admiral. 
Illustrated by Richard Kennedy, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. PETER WAIT The Wanted Man 


Full of surprises, this refreshingly realistic mystery story concerns a cheer- 
ful ordinary family in pursuit of a missing pony, a stolen necklace and 
an escaped convict. Illustrated by Mary Gernat. 11s. 6d. 


Books from Methuen 








Writers of Historical Novels 
for Boys and Girls 









J. Sutherland Ross 


VAGABOND TREASURE 
The setting is the Civil War, 1642 
“There is a great need for books which help to bridge 
the gap between children’s stories as such and the great 
works of literature... Mr. Sutherland Ross seems to 


have recognised this need and to have provided —— 
very thing.” A Children’s Librarian 10/6 ne 


Also available 
THREE STEPS TO TYBURN (7/6 net), THE 


MASQUE OF TRAITORS (7/6 net), FREEDOM 
IS THE PRIZE (7/6 net). 


2. Ronald Syme 


ISLE OF REVOLT 


This exciting story is set in Grenada, 1796, where two 
boys are heroes of a surprise rebellion fomented by 
the French. Ronald Syme’s books are “an excellent 















series of historical novels ... well worth-while for 
grown-ups as well as children.”” Manchester Guardian 
/6 net 


Also available 
THE SETTLERS OF CARRIACOU (7/6 -_ 
GIPSY MICHAEL (7/6 net), THEY CAME T 

AN ISLAND (7/6 net). 


The Publishers are HODDER AND STOUGHTON in the City of London 
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ENID BLYTON 
A Story Book of Jesus 


Simply written stories for young children illustrated by 
32 beautiful full-colour plates and numerous black and 
white drawings by Elsie Walker. 18s. 6d. 


MARGOT BENARY 
The Wicked Enchantment 


Strange and disturbing happenings in the old German 
town of Vogelsang. By the author of The Ark and Rowan 
Farm. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


EK. C. SPYKMAN 


A Lemon and a Star 


Adventures of four American children growing up in the 
early 1900’s. With four full-page line drawings. 11s. 6d. 


R. E. MASTERS 


First Performance 


An unusual and exciting mystery with music for older 
children by the author of Professor Brendal’s Secret. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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FROM BLACKIE’S 15? 


THE GIRL’S COMPANION 
THE BOY’S COMPANION 


Rerissues of these two wonderfully popular books ; each contains 
a wide range of articles by expert writers on sports, games, 

times, hobbies, nature, etc. 640 pages in each Cr. 8vo, illustrated 
throughout and each with four coloured plates, strongly bound, 


new pictorial coloured wrappers. 9s. 6d. net each 
THEY RESCUED A PONY 
CATHERINE HARRIS Illustrated by Geoffrey Whitt.m 


By the author of the successful We Started a Riding Club, this is 
more than a pony book, for the human characters come to 
vigorous life. The Marsham family go to the circus and the 
consequences of this innocent visit are as captivating as they are 
exciting. 

ALISON AND THE WITCH’S CAVE 


SHEILA STUART Illustrated by Betty Ladler 


Another fine addition to the popular Alison series, again set in 
the Western Highlands. 8s. 6d. net 


MOPPY’S GREAT ADVENTURE 
JACK PLANT. Illustrated by Geoffrey Whittam 
A grand story for boys of life in Singapore, with excitement 
enough for the boldest tastes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


TWO GIRLS AND A BOAT 
C, SALTER Illustrated by Victor Bertoglio 


An amusing story with lively characters, an attractive mystery and 
full of sailing knowledge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


TWO THRILLING TERMS 
NANCY BREARY 


A new edition of this popular school story by one of the favourite 
authors for girls. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


LONDON AND GLASGOW 














Five books 










RELIGION 


HISTORY 


ROMANCE 


ADVENTURE 


FOR DISCERNING LIBRARIANS 


DANCERS OF TOMORROW 


BY NAOMI CAPON, with a Foreword by 
Arnold Haskell, A school story—and the 
School is the Sadler’s Wells. Illustrated with 
51 photographs, 12/6 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


BY JOY HARINGTON, with a Foreword 
“- Sir Ian fFacob, Director-General of the 

B. A new Life of Christ, illustrated 
vith remarkable photographs from the T.V. 
broadcast. 12/6 


THE MISTLETOE AND SWORD 
BY ANYA SETON 


An absorbing story of Roman Britain at the 
time of Boadicea. The action is swift and 
dramatic. A book for the whole family to 
enjoy. 10/6 


THE BRIDESMAIDS 
BY PAMELA BROWN 


Two lively thirteen-year-olds try to arrange 
an elder sister’s love affairs in ‘his entertain- 
ing and high spirited romance, 9/6 


ARCTIC HUNTER 
BY BUD HELMERICKS 


Fiction based on fact. Bob Hamilton hunts 
seal with his Eskimo friend, Oolak, and is 
caught in a fierce storm on breaking pack ice. 
Illustrated with detailed drawings explaining 
the Eskimo way of life. 10/6 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS, Market Place, Leicester 








Hutchinson 
Books for Young People 


\ ~ Angelo Goes to the Carnival 
“2=3, DAVID FLETCHER 

Angelo was a little Sicilian orphan who lived with Signor Pippo 
Bertoni, his wife, and six children, and he wanted very, very much 
to go to the Carnival. Ideal present for the nine plus. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 










Beyond the Zambesi_  xaTwa zen RUKAVINA 
Adventurz-loving Danna and Clare, her timid elder sister, find their 
life in Rhodesia with its ulendos and new friends, very different from 
life at home in England. Teenage Fare. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


Dark Fury JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 
The story of a wild stallion’s bid for freedom and escape from a 
circus in Utah to his home territory in the Lost Canyon of Idaho. 
The next book in the famous Chestnut Series. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Sixpenny Year JOHN KEIR CROSS 


A stirring, lively story about a year on a Devonshire farm with sinister 
Apple Jack, whose business is sheep-stealing, and a kindly friend 
whose hobby is balloon-riding. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Sioux Arrow JOHN ROBB 


Ex-Captain Shelby, of the United States Cavalry, rescues young Rae 
Milroy from a band of Sioux Indians, and together they set about 
warning the frontier forts of the warring Dakota braves. The 
Western of the year for Teenagers. 8s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON - GREAT PORTLAND ST. - LONDON, WI. 









NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


EVERY CHILD’S PILGRIMS 
PROGRESS 


By DEREK McCULLOCH (‘Uncle Mac’) 
With 5 plates in full colour and 15 line illustrations 
by Geoffrey Fletcher 


In this book, Derek McCulloch, known to millions of children 
as “Uncle Mac’ of the B.B.C., ‘has provided a new, simplified 
wien of John Bunyan’s famous story. It will enable children 


tc read and enjoy the Bedford tinker’s great book, who would 
otherwise have missed it because of the forbidding length and 
difficulty of the original. 10s. 6d. net. 


MR. TWINK FINDS OUT 
By FREDA HURT 


Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley 


You remember Mr. Twink, the half Siamese cat-detective, of 
course, Well, this is another of his adventures. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 

















Frm BUGLES IN THE HILLS 


By }. F. HAYES Ready October lls. 6d. net 
BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 























Ready November 


Signposts to the Wild 


A by E, D. TINNE, a naturalist who has spent many 
RY i observing and studying wild creatures of all 
Sa Y ds and who has now collected her experiences into 

4 3 book which we believe will make something of a 

.« naturalist of every child who reads it. The stories 


Miss Tinne tells of the various animals, birds, insects 
and plants she has learned so much about are all true; 
-& ~ they are written so charmingly and with such enthu- 


~ 


“=  siasm that the book will lead many children out into 
the countryside to discover and watch for themselves. 


50 line drawings. AGE 11 vp. lls. 6d. net 


just out 


The Chemicals of Life 


by Professor ISAAC ASIMOV 


‘An excellent example of how successfully even the 
most complicated aspects of scientific research can be clearly and 
simply explained. It will be a most stimulating addition to the 
science library of the grammar school’—Times Ed. Supp. 


‘A new ultra-microscopic physiology is being created from study of 
the chemical reactions which keep the = alive, and Dr. Asimov 
explains it to the la briefly, clearly, and entertainingly’—RICHARD 
GORDON in the Teas Yhae. 

Line drawings and diagrams. AGE 15 vp. 12s. 6d. net 


A recent success 


The Ulendo Detectives 


by FRANCES GREENALL 


A story of children touring the Rhodesian 
bush country. ‘Adventures come thick and fast. The two 
children and their cousins act as real children would do in 
the circumstances . . . Mrs. Greenall knows her enthralling 
background: she lives there. Strongly recommended’—Books and 
Bookmen. [Illustrated by MICHAEL ROSS. AGE 11 uP. IIs. 6d, net 




















ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 





JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 




















CLASSICS—OLD AND NEW 
The Ugly Duckling 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


This beautiful landscape quarto volume — 
containing watercolours on every opening: by 
the famous Danish painter, Johannes Larsen — 
uses the best modern translation, by R. P. 
Keigwin, of Andersen’s most loved fairy tale. 
9” x 11”, 54 pp., 8s. 6d. net 


PERCY the Small Engine 


BY THE REV. W. AWDRY 


‘Percy the Small Engine’ is the latest title in the 
Railway Series beloved by small children and 
now being broadcast on B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 
Illustrated by C. Reginald Dalby. 4)” x 53”, 
64 pp., 30 hdl- colar plates, 4s. 6d. net 








PUBLISHED BY EDMUND WARD 
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_~~~A3$3LSQYR 
The Open Book 


Edited by Pamela Whitlock 


A magnificent book of stories, poems, songs, stories from 
the Bible and answers to questions on good living for 
boys and girls, Illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster. 12s. 6d. 


—.  Fust Out — 


A Day to go Hunting 


Christine Pullein- Thompson 


Not just a pony story but a really absorbing novel for 
boys and girls of all sorts and tastes. The story is of 
the day of the Meet. The Pony club is there in strength 
and all goes well until a fog descends. Illustrated by 1 
Rose. 9s. 6d. 


The Brotherhood of the 


Cave 


Elizabeth Crowfoot 


The adventures of a gang of children in Palestine towards 
the end of the Crusades. They live together in a cave 
until an expedition to the Dead Sea starts them on a 
train of wanderings. Illustrated by Tessa Theobald. 10s. 6d. 


Hare and Guy Fawkes 


Alison Uttley and Margaret Tempest 


The latest addition to the Little Grey Rabbit books of 
which eighteen other titles are available. Illustrated in 
colour. . 


eee COLIN eee 

















First award 
of 
THE HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN MEDAL 


the only international 


children’s book prize 
2o0es to 


ELEANOR 
FARJEON’S 
The Little Bookroom 


already honoured with the Carnegie Medal 


aa 


Two other books by Eleanor Farjeon have 
just been re-issued in newly illustrated 
editions: 


GRANNIE GRAY 
A highly original collection of plays and 


singing games 


PERKIN THE PEDLAR 
An enchanting and unusual alphabet book of 
stories and poems about English places 


Each 10s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 












2 New Series 


Phoenix House specialises in books for young readers, 
books which deepen understanding and reveal wider 
horizons. The Young Traveller Series and the Ex- 
cursions Series are already widely known and enjoyed, 
and we now announce two new series: 


The BOB MORAN Books 


Bob Moran is an ex-Spitfire pilot, intrepid explorer, cool conqueror of crooked 
designs. His adventures are thrillingly recounted by Taney Verne in these 
books which combine action, topicality and an authentic real-life background, 
the facts of which are outlined in an appendix. 





Bob Moran 
and the 
Pirates of the Air 


In am adventure which takes 
him from Paris to the Persian 
b Bob thwarts a plot to 

destroy Britain’s latest jet 
airliner. 


Bob Moran 
and the 
Fawcett Mystery 


Bob undertakes a search for 
the missing explorer who 
vanished in the depths of 
» J tw Grosso in South 





Crown 8vo 160 pages With line illustrations 7s. 6d. net each 


The GREAT MOMENTS Series 


This, our second new series, tells of the men and women whose achievements 
have made history, and shows them in their moments of triumph and heroism. 
Factual, excitingly written and fully illustrated, these books records man’s progress 
in many spheres. 


Great Moments in 
FLYING 


Great Moments in 


EXPLORATION 


by by 
JOHN W. R. TAYLOR KENNETH HOPKINS 


Numbers 3 and 4 in the series which has already covered Sport and Mountain- 
eering. Flying seqsde the conquest of air from the earliest heavier-than-air-craft 





to - te br ¢ Sound Barrier. Exploration deals with the journeys of 
Marco Polo, Cook, Henry Hudson, Lord Macartney, Alain Gheerbrant and others. 
Crown 8v0 With line illustrations 7s. 6d. net each 


F. W. ROBINS, F.S.A., F.R‘S. 


On the Track of the Past 


This story of an exploring holiday in d shows how the past can be 
brought excitingly to =. py following the clues which are everywhere at hand. 
h 28 plates 12s. 6d. net 


Phoenix Ask for the Complete List of Young People’s Books 
Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street 
London, W.C.2 














HARRAP SELECTED TITLES 






At the Sign oi 
the Gilded Shoe 


E. K. SETH-SMITH 


A charming story of a shoemaker’s 
apprentice giving a vivid account of 
mediaeval England. “A small master- 

iece . . . profoundly convincing in 
its atmosphere and in its treatment 
of motives”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 7s. 6d. net 


Eskimo Boy 
(2nd Imp.) 
PIPALUK FREUCHEN 
An inspiring and exciting hero-tale 
courage and resourcefulness. “A 
little masterpiece of inspired writing” 
—Manchester Guardian, With line 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





Fust Published 
WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS Patrick Pringle 

MARY KINGSLEY IN AFRICA Rosemary Glynn 
WEST INDIAN FOLK-TALES Lucille Iremonger 


ww . Wonders of the Human Body 


f Written and illustrated by ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


EF, This is a brilliantly illustrated book that shows boys by 
simple analogies how the human body works. 
wonderful and unusual book . 
drawings are as good as anything I have seen in book 
illustration”—Western Mail. 
—wNorthern Echo. 


“This 
the many two-colour 


“Extraordinarily brilliant” 
9s. 6d. net 


The Boy 
Through the Ages 


(9th Imp.) 
D. M. STUART 


Presents a vivid picture of the daily 
life of the average boy from ancient 
to Victorian times. “Will enchant 
une and delight intelligent child- 

n”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Tllustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Schweitzer, O.M. 
(2nd Imp.) 

NINA LANGLEY 
Specially written for youn le. 
“The best biography here . “ on 
informed, clear, and well-written 


book’ "_Times Liter Suppl 
Illustrated. ae oe 6a. 





10/6 net 
7/6 net 
5/- net 


All Illustrated 
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autumn 
books 
from 
NELSON 
for boys 
and girls 


CYNTHIA ARPTHORP 
How I Became 
an Air Stewardess 


This book, by a well-known BOAC 
Stewardess who has had the honour of 
flying with the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, follows the others in the series 
by telling how the author achieved her 
success and how you can follow her 
example. 


The Enterprise Library 6s 


EILEEN COLWELL 
How I Became 
a Librarian 


Another ‘ career book with a difference ’. 
The author tells how she became a well- 
known children’s jibrarian and how you 
can follow in her footsteps. 


The Enterprise Library 6s 


GARRY HOGG 


The Crystal Skull 


A new Nat, Pen and Jonty story and 
Garry Hogg’s finest book yet —set in a 
Dartmoor background and revolving round 
a crystal skull from Central America. 


Hlustrated by Maz gs 6d 












REX DIXON 
Pocomoto and the 
Robbers’ Trail 


Another exciting Western for boys about 
Pocomoto, the boy cowboy, which tells 
how Pocomoto becomes involved in a 
smash-and-grab raid in Yakima City. How 
he manages to track down the real robbers 
and exonerate himself makes a thrilling 
story. 

Pocomoto Series 6s 


PAMELA BROWN 
Maddy Again 


Pamela Brown has at last done what 
thousands of her fans have urged her to do 
—vritten another Blue Door book. This 
features Maddy, the irrepressible youngster 
of the Blue Door Theatre Group. 


Illustrated by Drake Brookshaw gs 6d 


MARY FITT 


The Turnip Watch 


The author’s talent is once again ably 
displayed in this story of a turnip watch, 
left by Great-uncle Francis to Ted and 
Patty, and sought by the sinister character 


called Sid. 
The Mayfair Library &s 6d 


LORNA HILL 
The Little Dancer 


A new ballet story about Annette Dancy ; 
this one tells how she is torn between an 
offer to go to Hollywood to make a film 
and her desire to continue as a dancer. 


The Mayfair Library 8s 6d 








HENRY WOODFIELD 


| Winner of the First 
Caldecott Medal 


ANIMALS 
OF THE BIBLE 


| A Picture Book 








by DOROTHY P. LATHROP 


An approach for children to some of the 
most beautiful and appealing Bible stories is 
found in this picture-book of thirty superb 
lithographic drawings by Dorothy Lathrop, 
presenting the most memorable animals of 
the Old and New Testaments. There are 
magnificent double pages of the Creation, 
Noah’s Ark and Isaiah’s Peaceable Kingdom, 
and full page drawings of Eve’s serpent, 
Abraham’s ram, Daniel’s lions, Jonah’s “great 
fish,” the Good Samaritan’s beast, the 
Prodigal Son’s pigs and many others not 
so familiar. These Bible animals are 
interpreted with Miss Lathrop’s great gift 
as an artist and her special love and 
understanding of animal life 

Accompanying each drawing is ap- 
propriate text selected from the King 
James Bible 








1316 net 


=== 64 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 





Illustration by R. Friers from 4 Pinch of Salt (Faber) 
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Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Scandinavian Legends and 
Folk-Tales (O.U.P.) 


Rider Haggard 
by R. L. GREEN 


HE frontiers of adventure have been pushed 
back into Space; Everest is conquered, 
Antarctica mapped and colonised and Africa 
traversed by railways and air-routes. Yet 
still readers young and old, with hardly a 
thought that they are suspending disbelief, follow 


Allan Quatermain into the trackless heart of the Dark 
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Continent to seek King Solomon’s Mines ; cross the 
endless swamps with Leo and Holly and find Ayesha 
in the desolate caves of Kor, and “scarce forbear to 
cheer” as Umslopogaas holds the stair above the 
Frowning City in Zu-Vendis, or as Otter fights and 
conquers the crocodile-god among the People of the 
Mist. 


Rider Haggard still has his readers and can still 
capture the imagination of boys who may well in time 
turn from Biggles and Ray Bradbury, just as their 
parents turned from Tarzan and John Carter, to re- 
read She and many another of Haggard’s romances, 
and find that here are stories which do not lose their 
appeal with advancing years. 


Critics differ, and have always differed, about Rider 
Haggard’s place in literature ; but his books are still 
read, and read widely; he is still the most popular and 
the best remembered of the Story-tellers. Of the great 
mass of adventure stories Haggard’s best are only 
rivalled by Treasure Island and The Prisoner of 
Zenda ; of his contemporaries only Conan Doyle can 
boast as many books in print — and the continuing 
fame of his lesser stories and romances owes much to 
Sherlock Holmes. 


“Never was a better tale-teller,” wrote Kipling, “or, 
to my mind, a man with a more convincing 
imagination,” and in this gift and its brilliant use lies 
so much of Rider Haggard’s appeal. 


To mention his name is to call up a picture of the 
old South Africa of a century ago, of Boers trekking 
through the wilderness, of Zulu impis charging, and 
of the high veld black with game. But Henry Rider 
Haggard, who was born on June 22nd, 1856, on his 
father’s estate of Bradenham, in Norfolk, owed as 
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much to the background of the English country and its 
centuries of tradition as to his six years in Africa. His 
upbringing gave him at once the firm basis of life at 
its simplest and most genuine, and the straight-forward 
acceptance of the moral values which underlie and 
colour every character and situation in his books. 


Early responsibility, a command of men and an 
important hand in great matters, made his period in 
Africa even more formative than that colourful and 
romantic land might otherwise have been to the eager 
and imaginative young man. Haggard served on the 
staff of the Governor of Natal, and then with Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, the Special Commissioner to 
the Transvaal. He hoisted with his own hands the 
flag annexing that country to the British Empire ; he 
narrowly escaped death on several occasions from 
rebellious Boers ; he was one of the first white men 
to visit the kraal of the Basuto King Secocoeni, and 
escaped a Basuto ambush only by chance. Though 
he did not fight at Isandhlwana, he lost many friends 
there and had first-hand accounts of the battle ; the 
guns from Majuba echoed over his farm, and that next 
to his was gutted by the rebels. 


Moreover he met many men, both white and black, 
who played important parts in earlier history. The 
historical background of his Zulu romances Nada the 
Lily, Marie, Child of Storm and Finished he had from 
men who had seen many of the actual events described. 
Umslopogaas, the most famous Zulu in fiction, hero 
of Nada the Lily, and a leading character in Allan 
Quatermain and She and Allan, was a real man, a 
member, like Haggard, of Shepstone’s staff — though 
a Swazi, not a Zulu, prince. 
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Long days trekking across the lonely veld, with the 
evenings by the camp fire crammed Haggard’s memory 
with stories and legends of Africa from the men who 
best knew their truth ; the picked members of the 
Special Commission such as Shepstone himself, whom 
the Zulus believed to be the reincarnation of Chaka, 
or Osborn who had been present at the Battle of the 
Tugela ; and later the Judge of the High Court of 
the Transvaal (of which Haggard was Master and 
Registrar — the youngest man ever to hold this office) 
with his minute and intimate knowledge of the Boers 
and their ways. 


Yet with all this rich store at his command, Haggard 
the practical man of affairs only turned by chance to 
the writing of romances. When, after the disaster of 
the first Boer War, he gave up his ostrich farm on the 
Transvaal border and returned to England, Haggard 
set to work to become a barrister, was called to the 
Bar and practised for some time in the Probate and 
Divorce Courts (of which experience he later made 
brilliant use in his little-known humorous novel Mr. 
Meeson’s Will). He filled in his spare time by writing 
an historical work on the Zulu and Boer Wars, which 
is still quoted by historians, and in composing two 
novels in the orthodox three-volume form of the day. 
His total earnings on these three books was ten pounds, 
and he forswore authorship for ever. 


But one day he chanced to read the recently 
published Treasure Island, which was winning un- 
stinted praise on all sides. During a railway journey 
one of his brothers was raving about the book, and 
Haggard observed that he did not think its success was 
so remarkable. 
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“T bet you a bob you couldn’t write a book half as 
successful !” exclaimed his brother contemptuously — 
and Haggard accepted the challenge. 


He wrote King Solomon’s Mines in six weeks, and 
neither then nor afterwards thought particularly 
highly of it. Publishers were inclined to agree with 
him, and the battered manuscript might have been 
consigned to the fire had not W. E. Henley, reader for 
Cassells, chanced to show it to Andrew Lang, the 
leading critic of the day. Lang preferred it to 
Treasure Island and was so enthusiastic that Cassells 
agreed to publish it. When it appeared in September, 
1885, it became a best-seller, far surpassing Treasure 
Island, and has continued to sell in countless editions 
from that day to this. 


The sequel, Allan Quatermain, written before King 
Solomon’s Mines was published, was nearly as popular, 
and these two books were the only ones that Haggard 
wrote with the idea that his main audience would 
consist of boys. She, which followed, and which 
Haggard was confident from the first was “the book 
by which I shall be remembered,” took in the wider 
audience to which the rest of his romances were 
addressed ; but of few authors could it be more truly 


said that his books were intended for readers “from 
nine to ninety.” 


There is no space here to follow Haggard through 
his forty-four romances. In them he reached and 
maintained an astonishingly high level of achievement; 
and although several of his stories fall below the best, 
there are few indeed that one would not regret to lose ; 
and to decide on his dozen most successful books would 
produce very various lists from his admirers. 


From the young reader’s point of view the adventure 
stories with an African setting prove most popular, 
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and most of these are now in print, though The Ivory 
Child, The Yellow God and Marie should certainly 
be added to the list which now includes almost half 
Haggard’s romances. 


Though not so famous, Haggard’s historical tales 
can appeal every bit as strongly. Montezuma’s 
Daughter and The Brethren have been reprinted, but 
these should definitely be reinforced by Lysbeth and 
Red Eve. The last of these ranks with Haggard’s 
greatest books and holds the position in the historical 
romances that She and Ayesha do in the adventure 
stories. 


It is memorable not merely for the excitement of 
its plot and the brilliant description of the Battle of 
Crecy, but for the creation of Haggard’s best 
supernatural character after Ayesha, Murgh the 
personification of Death, and particularly here of the 
. Black Death ; a figure of awe and terror, and yet an 
angel rather than a devil, bringing with him a touch 
of the numinous. 


It is, indeed, this feeling of the higher romance, the 
appeal to something more than mere excitement, that 
gives to Haggard’s stories the quality which has kept 
She and King Solomon’s Mines, Nada the \Lily and 
The World’s Desire alive, vivid and beloved for 
seventy years. Generations have read and re-read the 
stories, so that their secret does not lie merely in the 
suspense which cannot survive after a first reading. 
There is a reality about them which is more than the 
mere skill of the story-teller, an epic quality which 
allows the reader to participate in the adventure to a 
rare extent until the adventures become as vivid and 
as personal as a real memory. 
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Perhaps it was something of this which led Jung to 
consider Rider Haggard’s works as “a_ serious 
contribution to psychology, and The World’s Desire 
a remarkable expression of a truth about the human 
soul, an expression made still more clear in Haggard’s 
later allegory Wisdom’s Daughter.” They have 
certainly a most powerful effect, and an altogether 
good one, on young and adolescent readers, and very 
many of us have a debt of gratitude to Rider Haggard 
touching things of the spirit, as well as for the mere 
entertainment of some of the best adventure stories 
ever written — a debt which may be acknowledged 


most rightly and properly as we celebrate the centenary 
of his birth. 





Illustration by E. Ardizzone from Pigeons and Princesses 
(Heinemann) 
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Farewell to Walter de la Mare 
by M. S. CROUCH 


“Look thy last on all things lovely, 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing; 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days.” 


HE elegiac mood of this familiar verse is so 

characteristic that it may be taken almost as 

a motto. “Look thy last...” is a 

commonplace of poetry, but “every hour” 

sets the seal of de la Mare on the words and 
the thought. No other poet of this or any other age 
has looked so intensely on the world as if each moment 
were the last; none has been so profoundly convinced 
that “Beauty vanishes; beauty passes.” How strange 
then that he should have been the poet of childhood, 
pre-eminently the poet of, and for, those who are 
seeing the beauty of the world for the first time. Was 
it that his vision was renewed and that he indeed 
looked his first as well as his last “on all things lovely 
every hour,” as well as that he was aware poignantly 
of the fleeting of childhood? 


The work of few writers has been as compact as 
Walter de la Mare’s, so much of a piece, that it is 
impossible to distinguish between prentice work, work 
of maturity, and work of old age. He developed; he 
did not change. Similarly one cannot successfully 
distinguish between his work for children and for 
adults. Many hints for the understanding of his 
children’s books lie in the adult verse and novels and 
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in these infinitely wise and rewarding anthologies 
which are perhaps his most individual contribution to 
literature. Least of all is it possible to consider his 
children’s books as on a lower plane than his work 
for adults. Is Peacock Pie a lesser achievement than 
Motley? or The Three Mulla-Mulgars \ess profound 
than The Return? Absurd! He poured infinite riches 
of mind and spirit into the children’s stories and poems. 


He was incomparably the finest poet to give his best 
work to children. His verse has the utmost rhythmic 
and melodic variety and ingenuity. Its patterns are 
subtle, but not difficult, springing from the quality of 
the words and the thought. It is possible to read at 
length in Peacock Pie or Bells and Grass without a 
hint of tediousness or monotony, for each poem is 
different in form and content. Writing, as he must 
have done, to placate his daemon rather than to please 
any particular child, he was not troubled with 
theoretical problems of what is suitable for children. 
He has delighted generations of children, therefore, 
with poems which are far beyond their intellectual 
range as well as others which are as simple as they 
are exquisite in word and form. He is very 
memorable, because he so successfully matches word 
and thought; his are for most children the first poems 
other than nursery rhymes which are got by heart, and 
this without tears. He has, too, a genius for the same 
queer logic and inevitability as the nursery rhyme. 
“Three Jolly Gentlemen” and “Blindman’s Inn” are 
of the same family as “Jack and Jill.” Above all, he 
writes “straight,” without condescension or sentiment- 
ality, with strength and with sweetness. 


The best introduction to de la Mare’s prose is to 
be found in Told Again, the extended versions of 
familiar folk tales which he wrote in 1927. Most 
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“literary” fairy tales are intolerable because the writer 
is at best a sophisticated artist out of tune with his 
primitive material. Walter de la Mare retells “The 
dancing princesses” and others like a supremely gifted 
itinerant story-teller, decorating, extending, colouring 
the bare original but never falsifying it. How clearly 
he sees the details of the tale — Jack’s beans, for 
example: “They were not only more than twice the 
size of any bean-seeds he had ever seen and of a 
marvellous clear colour, but there was a look and 
appearance to them past describing; as though, in spite 
of lying so still and smooth in the man’s hand — like 
smooth, water-worn, kidney-shaped pebbles from far 
down out of the deep blue sea — they were cramful 
of life and (which was just what the man had said) 
magic.” His imagination indeed has “bodied forth 
the forms of things unknown .. . and given to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” 


So in the original stories there is an actuality, an 
exactness of observation and description, which makes 
them live and linger obstinately in the reader’s mind. 
It is characteristic that he mates so closely the 
incredible and the homely. Dick, who also climbs 
the beanstalk and lives most dangerously among giants, 
is a Gloucester lad to the life. John’s adventures as 
a fish wrapped in green moss are credible because he, 
with his love of fishing and his susceptibility to beauty 
in distress, is so real. And the three little Warwick- 
shire sweeps are of the very stuff of reality and their 
adventures read like a page of history, far-off, sad, but 
convincing. Dela Mare’s detail is meticulous, precise. 
He builds his story in leisurely fashion (although he 
knows the value of swift climax), dwelling lovingly on 
each scene and character, setting the stage and 
introducing the actors with due care. The stories, for 
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this reason, are best read to children. A child reader 
may well become bogged down in detail which, in an 
adult’s voice, can be vividly alive and enthralling. 


His romantic masterpiece, The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars, is also difficult for children to read 
themselves, for its strange names and its complex 
symbolism. It is, for all that, a very great children’s 
book, a great adventure-story, superbly told. The 
remote scene, the exciting incidents, the odd and 
lovable characters, above all the melancholy 
atmosphere, haunt the mind after a reading. Children 
may well fail to understand the meaning of the story; 
they are likely to absorb it unconsciously as they 
consider the modest heroism of little Nod on his great 
quest. 


It is characteristic of de la Mare that he shares the 
riches of his mind so generously with the reader. This 
is the essence of his anthologies and of books like Early 
one morning and Desert Islands, those discursive 
treasure-hoards in which one profound or wayward 
thought leads to another. Surely no anthology conveys 
the delight of literdture so surely as Come hither, 
which shows that good writing has no frontiers and no 
limitation of subject. It is gay, thoughtful, light, 
provocative; full of that grave enthusiasm which is so 
much more infectious than ecstacy. 


- Walter de la Mare had the humility of true 
greatness. A recent article in Encounter shows him, 
in his very last days, eagerly interested in other 
people’s ideas and work. Throughout his life he was 
a willing and modest collaborator. His generosity to 
artists is well-known; his praise of Harold Jones, an 
illustrator at the beginning of his career, in This Year 
Next Year, and of Lovat Fraser, whose decorations in 
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Peacock Pie exhibit an arrogance which is so alien to 
the poet’s nature. The best evidence of his humility 
is Flora, a set of poems which he wrote as 
“illustrations” to a book of paintings and drawings by 
the child-artist Pamela Bianco, a tribute to a fellow 
creative spirit which has, I think, no parallel. 


, Walter de la Mare was one of those rare people who 
inspire reverence and affection not only in their friends 
but also in thousands who have never met them. His 
death is, therefore, a personal blow to us all; and, 
although he lived to a rich old age and made noble 
use of every year, it is difficult to accept that his quiet, 
reflective, firm voice will not again be heard on the 
B.B.C. reading those poems which expressed so exactly 
the profundity of his thought, and that he has “charged 
with his challenge into Space.” His place in literature 
is assured. In children’s literature it is indeed unique. 
If his are not the greatest of all children’s books he 
is unquestionably the greatest writer to have dedicated 
his finest powers to children. Nowadays the tendency 
is to cater primarily for the “backward” reader; we 
all court the cretinous and the moronic. But surely, 
however much the cult of the C-Stream prevails, there 
will never lack readers who can share little Nod’s 
wondrous vision, or follow John across the great wall 
into the Lord Fish’s domain, or linger like ghosts “in 
the darkening air” when the subtle, haunting music of 
de la Mare’s verse calls them “home once more.” 





CORRECTION 


We regret an error in page arrangement in our July 1956 
issue. Pages 133 and 136 have been accidentally interchanged 











The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


CamMpBELL, A. New Tales for Old. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 157 pp. 8 X 54 . ; Faber 10/6 


These are quiet gentle tales of boys and girls and country 
folk and the “Good Little People” of Ireland, told with the 
art that is typical of that story-telling country. The stories 
are simple ones, telling for the most part of ordinary everyday 
happenings, but the everyday is transfixed for a moment to 
reveal its importance, and especially its importance to the 
child. ‘The author has stood still to let the moments circle 
round in peace. Sometimes, unfortunately, the stillness becomes 
mere vapidity and the spell does not always last to the end 
of the story, while similarity in the stories helps towards this 
disillusionment and a feeling of forced effort. The rather 
spidery illustrations by Richard Kennedy seem to stray happily 
from the world of fact into that of fantasy, and the reader 
will receive a happy and poignant picture of both those worlds 
from the whole book. 


Ciewes, D. The Secret. Illus. by P. Beetles 
118 pp. 73 X 5 : . Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


Two young children, neighbours in a block of flats, find 
an old derelict walled garden and summerhouse behind their 
rather bare and gaunt homes. This new playground becomes a 
hive of activity, and a secret, to be kept especially from Gerald, 
a rich but not very likable schoolfriend. The secret is 
eventually discovered, but as Gerald is also found to be not 
what he seems, all is well, and the playground becomes 
a permanent one. This book is one of a series written for 
the “beginner” reader and it manages to be suitably simple 
without talking down to its readers, or stripping its style down 
to a mere bare skeleton of words. A little richness of word 
is perhaps wanting, but there is food enough. It is a hasty 
glance into the lives and feelings of children, but it is a 
penetrating one, and the relationships between the children are 
handled particularly: well. A series of poignant moments, 
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that must be many and common in the life of most children, 
is here handled with feeling and sympathy. A child’s dis- 
trust, a child’s disappointment, a child’s longing are felt almost 
in the silences that come between the lines, so simply and 
delicately are they indicated. The quick glimpse does not allow 
much development of these feelings, but they are caught and 
held for a moment. The illustrations by Peggy Beetles have 
too the nature of a quick peep through a chink into the doings 
of children, transferred from eye to pen in bold and vigorous 
black and white. 


Date, N. The Clock that Struck Fifteen. Illus. by 

P. Seward. 120 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
The publishers claim for their Reindeer Series, of which 
the present volume makes one, that they provide suitable 
reading of a good standard for youngsters of seven to eleven, 
attractive enough to offset the temptations of the more doubtful 
comics. Mr. Dale’s story amply justifies that claim, for it 
is simple, unpretentious and not improbable. The clock in 
the tower of the Colonel’s home stopped the day his daughter 
ran away. It is started again through the agency of his 
grand-daughter, her friends among the neighbouring boys and 
their friend, the blind craftsman. The train of events set in 
motion by the wayward flight of a new toy glider develops 
into a rapidly maturing conspiracy of good intentions, which 
culminates in the saving of the Colonel from a heartless fraud 
and his reconciliation with his daughter. What more could 
be asked except the attractive pen drawings by Miss Seward, 

as straightforward but as expressive as the author’s style? 


Gou.pENn, S. Royal Reflections. Illus. by E. H. 
Shepard. 139 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ . Methuen 9/6 
This collection of fairy stories is of the modern calibre 
yet retains, too, much of the traditional style and make-up. 
There is a solid down to earth foundation set in a modern 
environment that branches easily into a heritage of fantasy 
and make-believe. The style is agile and facile, flowing easily 
with a happy merriment. The stories exhibit a good sound 
commonsense, but there is a touch of hard sophistication that 
roughens and spoils the work. A kinder, gentler and more 
compassionate attitude here and there would have both softened 
and strengthened the work. The illustrations by E. H. 
Shepard add a touch of distinction to the very creditable per- 
formance. 
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IrEsON, B. Nursery nonsense. Illus. by G. Adamson 
44 pp. 84 X 6 : ‘ , Faber 6/6 
This little book i is a personal selection of nonsense rhymes, 
old and new. It is an agreeable collection which adds up to 
very little; it is altogether too slight and lacking in definition. 
The excuse for such books usually lies in the illustrations. 
George Adamson has decorated the pages in pleasant line, but 
only once — in The Wonderful Derby Ram — is he right on 
the mark. Altogether one wonders, after a second reading 
of the book, why ? 


Jones, G. Scandinavian legends and folk-tales. Illus. 
by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 222 pp. 83 X 54 . O.U.P. 12/6 
This is the best to date of the Oxford Myths and Legends 
Series, partly because Scandinavia is particularly rich in folk- 
lore, partly because Gwyn Jones has just the right touch in 
his versions of the stories. Many of the tales are well-known 
in Sir George Dasent’s Victorian rendering, which was notable 
for its restraint and respect for the tone of the originals. Mr. 
Jones is much freer, sometimes — as in “The Three Billy- 
Goats Gruff” — to the detriment of the story; but he has a 
tough earthly vein of poetry in him which, more often than 
not, comes off. I find him more satisfying in his treatment 
of the folk-tale than in the saga stories, and it is indeed 
tempting to criticise this whole series for trying to combine 
such irreconcilable elements. Nevertheless, this is a very good 
book to have, with some excellent unfamiliar material for the 
story-teller’s repertory. 


Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s exquisite sense of design and her 
willing acceptance of the tyranny of the printed page are as 
evident as ever. She is better in the heroic and romantic tales; 
the broad humour of the peasant tales is out of her range. 
Compare, for example, her North Wind in “East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon” — with W. J. Watkins-Pitchford’s 
in the Dent Illustrated Classics. All in all, however, this 
series is a most notable monument to the breadth, eloquence 
and integrity of her art. 


Lines, K. Once in Royal David’s City. Illus. by 
H. Jones. 48 pp. 104 X 7 , : O.U.P. 10/6 
This is a great disappointment. The team which made 
Lavender’s Blue the finest picture-book for years have been to 
work again and produced a very ordinary book. Miss Lines’ 
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Some New Faber Books 


The Curious Adventures of Tabby E. H. LANG 
The strange adventures of a little girl in a world of her own. ‘ 


With drawings by Shirley Hughes. 8,'6 
Six and Twenty Tales PEGGY STACK 


Some gay and lively animal stories with unexpected endings. 
With: 52 drawings by the author. 8/6 








Little Thumbamonk AFFLECK GRAVES 


An original tale about a little inky monkey; by the author of 
Ostrobogulous Pigs and ‘Mouse Tash. 
With drawings by Bernard Watson. 8/6 


Nursery Nonsense edited by BARBARA IRESON 


A small book of nonsense rhymes and jingles by Lear, Carroll 
and many less familiar writers. 
With drawings by George Adamson. 6/6 
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Choo Choo VIRGINIA LEE BURTON 


The story of a beautiful black engine who gets tired of her 
humdrum life and goes off by herself. By the author of Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. 

New edition, With drawings by the author. 8/6 


Robin in Danger LAVINIA SMILEY 
How Robin, who was five years old, accidentally shot down 
a witch, With drawings by the author. 4/6 








Hugh the Dragon Killer LAVINIA SMILEY 


The brave adventures of a six-year-old told in words and pic- 
tures. By the author of Come Shopping. 
With drawings by the author. 4/6 


FABER & FABER 
24 Russell Square London WC 1 
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WARNE’S New Children’s Books 








LET THERE BE LIGHT 
Chosen and Decorated by D. NEWSOME 
Cloth 9s.6d, net Paper boards 8s. 6d. net 
A new book of prayers, religious verse and devotions suitable 
for children. 
YOURS ADVENTUROUSLY 
By ETHEL WALTER 7s. 6d. net 
A holiday adventure story for boys and girls of twelve to four- 
teen. Set in an English country village 
ESCAPE THROUGH YUGOSLAVIA 
By Com. TOM THOMPSON 7s. 6d. net 
Excitement and thrills reach fever pitch before a peace-loving 
Russian scientist is rescued and brought safely to England. 
THE TIDE OF FORTUNE 
By WILLIAM CHILD 7s. 6d. net 
A story set in New England in 1687, a mystery surrounds the 
Puritan settlement called Perfect Peace. A beautiful lady had 
landed the previous year never to be seen since. 
THE VALLEYS OF SILENCE 
By JAMES STAGG 7s. 6d. net 
The Lebanon forms the background to this thrilling story, which 
tells how three sixth-formers help in the search for the twin 
brother of their Geography master, who has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 
THE ENCHANTED PATHWAY 
By IVY RUSSELL Illustrated by ROSEMARY HIRD 6s. net 
A story to delight many girls. Serena, an orphan, finds happi- 
ness in her new life when she goes to live with her Aunt in 
Wales. Illustrated with black and white drawings 
SAMMY AND THE SECRET OF SEVENSTONES 
By D. E. BOOTH Illustrated by KENNETH BROOKES 
Ss. net 
Boys of Wolf Cub age will enjoy this story about two sixers 
who solve a mystery concerning some strange lights they see 
flashing from the Manor to the Seven Stones. 
THE GLEANIE BIRD 
By KATHLEEN THOMAS 
Illustrated by LESLIE ATKINSON . 
Cloth 9s.6d. net Paper boards 8s. 6d. net 
An unusual book about a strange bird who lives alone on a 
deserted farm and sets out to look for some friendly animals 
to come and live with him. 
HORSES AND HEATHER 
By GILLIAN BAXTER Illustrated by SHEILA ROSE 
Cloth 9s.6d. net Paper boards 8s. 6d. net 
All children who like stories about horses will enjoy this book 
about some children who have an unexpected opportunity of 
looking after a small riding stable. 
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retelling of, the Gospel story provides the barest framework 
for Mr. Jones’ pictures. Mr. Jones is ill at ease with his 
subjects. There is no warmth in his drawing, much less 
ecstacy. The figures are stiff and formal, the backgrounds 
commonplace. 


Once again the Bible story has defeated an attempt to 
interpret it in terms acceptable to children.” 


Perhaps one should add that the book is remarkably cheap 
for such good colour-printing, and that it is certainly as good 
as any other version of the Christmas story on the English 
market. One expects too much of Mr. Jones! How good 
the book might have been! 


McNett, J. A Pinch of salt. Illus. by R. Friers 

100 pp. 8 X 53.—C«t . Faber 9/6 
What delightful stories these are! Probably, to achieve 

the best effect, they need to be read aloud with a touch of the 
Irish accent, but this really makes no difference to the enjoy- 
ment the 8 - 10 year-old will get from reading them to him 
or herself. The stories about the Christmas tree, the scare- 
crow, and the naughty velvet slippers, will perhaps appeal 
most to the younger child, but all are good, and the ripple 
of fun and good humour which runs through them will appeal 

to the adult reader almost more at times than to the child. 
There is nothing arch or coy here, and the illustrations, which 
have something of the quality of good cartoon-drawing about 
them, add to the gaiety of the book. Read these tales to a 
quick-witted, intelligent child of 7 or 8, and the pleasure should 


be two-fold. 
O’FarrELL, K. Three Cheers for Annabelle. Illus. 
by V. Jarman. 185 pp. 73 X 5 . Heinemann 9/6 


The story of an ordinary family doing ordinary things, 
which seem to them, and so to the reader, extraordinary, because 
they are not done at home but in the house of a strange cousin 
with whom they have all six been invited to stay for a month. 
Even going to church and Sunday tea, washing up and walking 
round the markets, driving in an old car and exploring 
suburban roads, take on great glamour because they are just 
a little different from the things done at home. 


A happy, simple book, for girls round about the age of 
ten. 
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Reeves, J. Pigeons and princesses. Illus. by E. 
Ardizzone. 113 pp. 9 X 5% ; Heinemann 10/6 
The one certainty about Mr. Reeves is excellence. 
Excellence as a verse writer, a dramatist, a critic, an anthologist 
— now add, as a story-teller. These five tales, decorated 
and explored in characteristic fashion by Edward Ardizzone, 
are in the purest tradition of the fairy tale. They are inventive, 
colourful and adorned with the poetry and imagery of everyday 
life. “Over the moor he came on his white horse, with his 
old white beard fluttering in the wind like a pinafore on a 
clothes-line.” This is the very stuff of children’s literature. 
Teachers and_ librarians will find the tales an essential 
addition to their repertory. 


Ross, D. William and the Lorry. Illus. by $. Hughes 

93 pp. 84 X 6 . . , Faber 8/6 
This is an assorted collection of stories for the very 
young, some of which have been broadcast in “Listen with 
Mother” and “Schools” programmes. The quality, too, is 
variable, but they are essentially tales for reading aloud and 
it is in the auditory act that the architecture of the stories 
will assume a life and colour. They are simple tales. Some, 
such as Cherrystones, have a dreamlike folk quality about them, 
while others, particularly those about Johnny, William and 
Caroline, have a solid matter of fact tone dealing with the 
homely details of a child’s life which is yet always closely 
linked to the land of make believe. Miss Ross does understand 
children, and while her writing is a little uneven she is close 
to the mind of the child always, and portrays the details of 
that mind and its dreams. The illustrations by Shirley Hughes 
resemble the measured tread of the matter of fact rather than 
the dance of the dreamer but will appeal to the prosaic side 

of the child. 


StrRacHEY, R. Midsummer moonshine. Illus. by S. 
Strachey. 130 pp. 8X5  .  . Heinemann 8/6 
Moonshine is one of the best cats of contemporary fiction, 
with a little of the devastating realism of Tobermoray himself. 
I love him dearly. This does not blind me to the weakness 
of this and of the earlier story Moonshine, the careless story- 
telling, the adult asides, the private jokes. Writing for 
children is not as easy as this. Mr. Strachey writes, however, 
with gusto, a rare quality today, and he is a master of dialogue. 
He has such ability that he could clearly write a first-rate 
story if he respected his medium a little more. 
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Tuomas, K. The Gleanie Bird. Illus. by L. 
Atkinson. 117 pp. 84 X 64... . Warne 8/6 
The Gleanie Bird is a guinea fowl living alone on a 
derelict farm. He decides that he would like to have some 
company and so he gradually brings to the farm a collection 
of horses, pigs and sheep, and a dog, to share his large but 
lonely residence. Finally, Enoch Dadd, an old neglected man 
of the nearby village, comes to complete the company and to 
look after them. The story is an unusual one and it is told 
in a vigorous and refreshing manner. There is a repetitive 
quality, reminiscent of the folk-tale, that appeals to children 
and a host of small background details that colour and enrich 
the story. It is always a tricky business to write of animals 
that act as if human, but Miss Thomas seems to have over- 
‘come the difficulties and her animals do not appear ridiculous 
or out of place. Indeed, the animals portray an author’s 
penetrating insight into the human and there is a warm 
cosiness, tempered by a bracing breeze, that commends the 
story to young and old alike. There are no high lilts of 
imagination. ‘The whole is rather more pedestrian but it is 
a fresh and happy creation. Leslie Atkinson draws his animals 
and country background as if he knew and loved them, but 
his few human beings are not always so happily presented. 
The book jacket is a poorer and rather unattractive specimen 
of his art. 


Urtriey, A. Little Red Fox and Cinderella 
Heinemann 10/6 


I am sorry that Mrs. Uttley is associated with this book. 
She has given us so much pleasure in the past that it seems 
a pity to have her name on this trite little story which the 
publishers have “bulked up” into a full-size book. Printed in 
Little Grey Rabbit Style, it would be worth 3/6d. 


Wi.uiams, U. M. Goodbody’s Peep Show. Illus. by 
the author. 122 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


This is another of the recent “Reindeer Books” series, 
intended for the young reader to read for himself. Again 
the production is attractive and the story of Mr. Goodbody 
the war cripple who manages to stage a puppet show in his 
invalid chair is appropriate for the age group, interesting in 
its detail, and valuable in its display of patience, perseverance 
and courage. The story is homely and the everyday incidents 
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of home life as well as the familiar picture of sea-side enter- 
tainment will appeal to the child’s imagination. The 
characters are a little wooden, and the illustrations by the 
author, which are sometimes rather unattractive, unfortunately 
add to the more artificial aspects of the book. Miss Williams 
is, however, explicit without writing down, and her style is 
full of a matter of fact sensibility and feeling for detail that 
gives some life even to the caricature. 


Woop, L. Rescue by broomstick. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 124 pp. 74 X 53 4 ; Dent 9/6 


The People in the Garden was no flash in the pan. Miss 
Wood’s second book has the same gaiety, swift narrative, and 
original invention. It has, moreover, a better story to tell. 
Cousin Albert has to pass a hideously difficult exam in order 
to qualify for an inheritance. Against him are opposed Mrs. 
Woollcott-Evans and her Gardener, George, two most 
memorable villains. His most valuable ally is the Hag 
Dowsabel, the nicest witch since Miss Price left the business. 

This, then, is an exceptional book, a funny story told with 
pace and style. There are some excellent character sketches, 
and a nice balance is kept between realism and_ burlesque. 
Above all the tone is impeccable throughout. The author 
never grimaces at her audience. She treats her fantastic story 
with complete seriousness. I think child readers will repay 
her for the respect she has shown them. This is an admirable 
and thoroughly enjoyable book. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Auitan, M. E. The Vine Clad Hill. Illus. by T. R. 
Freeman. 196 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 


This is another junior novel for the older girl, that 
resembles so many of its type. Philippa Wynyard is invited 
to Switzerland by an aunt, to look after her three young 
cousins during the holidays, before she, Philippa, goes to the 
University. The job is to be a paid one, and because she 
needs such a temporary job and cannot resist the temptation 
of Switzerland, Philippa accepts the offer, although her aunt 
and cousins are anything but likable. The author seeks to 
gather together a group of widely differing characters, all 
impingeing upon one another and needing a sorting and a 
straightening out. Her attempts at such a junior psychological 
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novel are not very successful. Her writing is too naive and 
too immature, while her characters are not much more than 
caricatures. The story makes only happy light-hearted enter- 
tainment but there are a few pointers to true values and the 
good things of life, making the book a mild stimulant in a 
romantic and soothing way. The production is pleasing and 


attractive. 
Baker, C. The Green Poodles. Illus. by the author 
191 pp. 8 X 54. . +. Hodder and Stoughton 10/6 


Fern Green, an orphan, travels from England to Texas 
to join her cousins at their home, Pond Farm. She takes 
with her Juliet, her poodle, who is rather grudgingly given 
a home by Aunt Lena, the children’s guardian. The poodle, 
however, gradually becomes more welcome. The family fall 
on bad times and through the co-operation of Miss Seymour, 
a poodle trainer, the children set up poodle kennels of their 
own. The author has a detailed knowledge and love of this 
breed of dog, and has thus given the book a lively interest 
and a good deal of factual information. She seems, too, to 
know something of her characters, and her young adolescent 
children do at least hover on the brink of real life. A small 
mystery element is added to the story, but is not very 
adequately handled. The problem is posed at the beginning 
and neatly solved at the end, while life runs on_ blissfully 
unaware in between. It seems to be meant to serve as a little 
gilt and allure on the already attractive gingerbread. The story 
has no great distinction but the author displays a sincerity 
and integrity, and the book has a clean, fresh, healthy tang 
about it that does exhilarate. 


BayLey, V. Kashmir Adventure. Illus. by M. L. 
Foster. 151 pp. 74 X 5 : ‘ Dent 10/6 
Miss Bayley writes so well, and her chief child characters 

are always so pleasant and natural, that she is a pleasure to 
read. In this new story, a very far-fetched plot is easily 
swallowed because Peter and Sue are so nice, and the romantic 
Kashmir background against which their adventures happen, _ 

is so well and freshly described. It is this sort of book, more 

than any Young Traveller series, that will bring to life for 
children remote parts of the world. Miss Bayley obviously 
knows Kashmir, and her enthusiasm for it and vivid pictures 

of it, come across from her pages although she never overloads 

her story with description. A successful “holiday adventure.” 
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Benary, M. The Wicked Enchantment. Illus. by E. 
Arno. 182 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ‘ Macmillan 11/6 
Anemone lives happily with her widowed father and pet 
dog in Vogelsang, a German town of medieval fairy-tale 
quality, until the mysterious disappearance of a statue and 
gargoyle from the Cathedral casts troubled shadows of eerie 
foreboding upon most of its inhabitants. Anemone is driven 
from her home by an unpleasant intruder and she and her 
dog secretly find refuge with Aunt Gundula. This aunt, 
together with her pets, a little magic, and Anemone, solve the 
mystery and bring happiness and stability to the town once 
more. This fantasy is sharp and bold with a down to earth 
quality that gives it the appearance of a clear cut black and 
white etching. The narrative is sometimes a little too rough 
and coarse, as though it had been ground down, losing in the 
process its depth and mirrored movements of light and shade. 
But for much of the time the ingredients of true fantasy are 
there and while the story resembles many of its kind it is 
worth individual recommendation. The author gives evidence 
of a living faith and that faith sheds a light on the story, and 
a light that reveals a vital truth. The illustrations by Enrico 
Arno are a mixture of hard fact, gay fun and enchanting 
fantasy. 


BicLtanp, E. The True Book about Sister Kenny 

Illus. 142 pp. 74 X 5 , ; , Muller 7/6 
This is a straightforward fair account of Elizabeth Kenny, 

the Australian nurse who found a new method of treating 
Poliomyelitis. She was a vigorous and courageous woman who 
did great and wonderful work in the face of much opposition, 
but the author does not omit to tell us of her rather gruff, 
brusque and outspoken manner that helped to antagonise the 
medical profession. Miss Bigland writes clearly and simply 
but without inspiration, and the result is a dull mechanical 
rendering. She begins with a consciousness of writing for 
children but thereafter her somewhat chatty introduction trails 
into an almost bored and listless recital of the facts. The 
production is meagre and unimpressive, and the illustrations 


by F. Stocks May are devoid of both life and art. 


Biocu, B. The little laundress and the fearful Knight 
Illus. by G. Shanks. 128 pp. 84 X 54 . Faber 10/6 
This story is set in Arthurian times. The little 
laundress, Innet, takes up with a noble but unsuccessful knight, 
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Sir Garelot. They seek help from a witch, Mistress Boil- 
and-Bub.'e, who employs psycho-analytical methods to discover 
the source of the knight’s trouble. The story is told with 
considerable verve and some verbal felicity, although the mood 
fluctuates to a disconcerting degree between farce and high 
seriousness. 

Mr. Bloch has written a notable book, but not one for 
children. It belongs to the class of literature of which T. H. 
White is a master. Children of exceptional perception may 
enjoy the character drawing; they may even adopt the book 
as they have far greater books written for their elders. They 
will do so in spite of the author’s intentions. 

George Shanks’ illustrations have vitality and real humour. 
They seem to me to be remarkably out of tune with the story, 
and indeed on occasions apparently irrelevant. 


Brown, B. Uncharted voyage. Illus. by W. Stobbs 

249 pp. 8 X 5} : Cape 10/6 
Seth Cabbitt’s ’ discovery that he is part Polynesian is only 
one of the unusual aspects that go to make up this unusual 
tale. His uncle’s main legacy to the boy was the sloop Ezekiel 
built with the old man’s own hands, and in that vessel, built 
with such loving care, Seth sets out with two companions to 
sail from San Francisco to the Marquesas, to solve the mystery 
of his own birth and possible fortune. One of them proves 
a traitor, but that is not the least of the hazards which Seth 
and his Polynesian friends: have to overcome before the voyage 
and the quest are satisfactorily accomplished. The author 
has a sure touch which deserves the recognition it receives 
in the excellent format of text and illustrations. This is an 
improbable but far from impossible yarn, an improvement upon 

even the very good Roaring River which preceded it. 


eee. G. The Honey Siege. 253 pp. 73% X 5} 

Jonathan Cape 9/6 

In the little village of Casteilcorbon, in Languedoc, M. 
Grillon the schoolmaster was gravely disturbed. His bees, 
pride and joy of his life, had been pillaged, honey stolen, bees 
dying. He suspects Georget, his son, and the other boys of 
his senior class — a mixed group of thirteen and fourteen 
year-olds —- Cisco (Francisco) son of an ex-Smuggler ; Pierrot, 
the innkeeper’s son; Victorin, a big clumsy lad whose father 
is the mayor; Tatave, son of Madame Grosbelhomme the 
herbalist; Riquet, the blacksmith’s son. These lads are 
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members of a gang; Pierrot is the leader, “Blood and Free- 
dom” is the password. Summoning these boys and their 
comrades, M. Grillon, badly stung and hurt in spirit, tells 
them that unless the boy who raided the hives confesses, every- 
one will be kept in over the approaching big public holiday. 
The boys are indignant. Injustice must be withstood, 
especially as in their secret meeting they know that not one 
of them is guilty, though some are ready to confess to spare 
the others (though this does not deceive M. Grillon, a good 
man, over conscientious perhaps, and somewhat pompous). 
The boys stage a rebellion, hide themseves in an old fortress, 
get written up by a journalist, and finally reported in the 
National Press. The parents band together, torn with 
indignation at their sons’ behaviour, and anxiety over their 
well-being. M. Grillon is alternately stormed at and 
sympathised with. Finally, the real thief, the inn-keeper’s 
cheeky serving-girl, confesses, the siege is raised, the rebels 
scolded by their parents, and the village of Casteilcorbon 
settles down once more, with the boys planning that next time 
they want adventure they’ll go really far afield. “We'll go 
off to the islands and tame strange animals. We'd start a new 
country where there’d be no more grown-ups... ” 


A most enjoyable story for boys, girls, and grown-ups — 
it was indeed written nominally for adults, though the author, 
being the father of six children, must certainly have had them 
in the forefront of his mind. These boys are real boys, French 
by birth but of all nationalities in their thinking and doing. 
The village itself, though in detail essentially Pyrrenean, has 
all the characteristics of village life anywhere; while the inn 
keeper, the mayor, the mamas and the papas, whom the reader 
comes to know so well, belong to everybody’s village. This 
is a truly wonderful study of boyhood, full of fun, small 
drama, insight into the minds of both children and adults, 
told with warmth and grave humour and unsentimental 
humanity. Most poignant moment is when Pierrot, the 
dashing leader of the gang, is found secretly crying when the 
siege is at its highest. He has, quite accidentally, killed his 
constant companion, Mascha, his beloved white mouse. “This 
was the first object of his love he had seen die. It might be 
only a white mouse; that didn’t make any difference. He had 
loved it . . . It seemed to Pierrot as though life had lost its 
meaning ...” How understanding of a child’s mind! 
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Besides being a first-rate story, The Honey Siege is written 
in good prose and excellently translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
As an introduction to French village life, it can hardly be 
beaten. It should find a place in every school library and 
on every home bookshelf used by eleven to sixteen year-olds. 


Crisp, F. Adaori Jack’s Monster. 190 pp. 74 X 5 
Hodder and Stoughton 8/6 


Mr. Crisp has a lively imagination and this imagination 
here produces a colourful and swiftly moving tale full of the 
kind of mystery that will intrigue a young reader. Davey 
Bell is the hero, a young lad of Sydney, and it is he who 
determines to solve the mystery of the ship’s log-book that 
comes into his possession — a log-book that tells of the gradual 
disappearance of a ship’s company. ‘This quest leads him to 
New Zealand and into the company of Maori Jack, a white 
leader of the Ngapuhi tribe, and the monster he woos from 
the sea. Mr. Crisp’s imagination, however, is not a thinking 
one. The tale is a superficial commotion of action only, and 
the writing is poor and slipshod. When the shouting and the 
noise dies down there is nothing left, and even the echo swiftly 
dies. The whole production is poor. 


Ditmas, E. M. R. Gareth ad Orkney. 268 pp. 
8x 54... . . Faber 12/6 


The title of this ny raises great hopes in anyone who 
has visited and felt the charm of those historic northern islands, 
where reality, fable and romance mingle into a Celtic twilight. 
But, alas, Gareth, youngest son of the guilt-haunted Queen 
Morgwase of Orkney; is banished by his mother very early 
in the story, having vowed to her that he would serve as a 
kitchen boy at the court of her brother King Arthur and win 
his spurs without revealing his identity. Goodbye, then,, to 
the northern isles and away to Britain. From then onwards 
we meet all the old familiar friends of the Round Table. There 
are adventures galore until Gareth reveals his identity, rescues 
the beautiful Lady of Lyonesse and wins her love. 


For all who are caught in the spell of the Arthurian 
legends this is one more tale, well told, rich in atmosphere, 
full of pageantry, gallantry, treachery and chivalry, but it is 


not easy for those without previous knowledge of Arthurian 
lore. 
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FisHer, O. AND Tyner, C. Totem Tipi and 
Tumpline. Illus. by A. Brown. 262 pp. 84 X 64 

Dent 15/- 

The Indians who lived in Canada before the white people 
arrived on the scene, here come to life in a long series of short 
but animated sketches. These sketches deal with the life and 
culture of the people, telling in detail of their homes, clothes, 
work, customs, ritual and legends. They are seen as an 
interesting and colourful community with an awareness of the 
richness of life around them and a desire to use it for the 
good and well being of all. Their way of life was simple but 
varied, and work,‘such as hunting, harvesting, copper mining, 
building and cooking, gave them a round of full and absorbing 
occupations. The book finishes with a section devoted to brief 
sketches of some Indians of today: a nurse, a doctor, a clergy- 
man, a scientist, being numbered amongst this representative 
group. There is a short introduction by the authors, but it 
is felt that more introduction and accompaniment should have 
been accorded to such a large collection of stories, which 
sometimes give the impressiqn of hanging in the air without 
context or setting. The writers seem to be a little too con- 
scious of a very young audience, so that the style becomes 


hampered and halting by its attempted simplicity. Its slight 
naivety of expression does, however, match the direct if im- 
mature approach of the Indian, with his untrammelled thought 
and existence. The illustrations by Annora Brown are clear, 
instructive and expressive. 


Capon, N. Dancers of Tomorrow. Illus. 95 pp. 

9X 6} . . +. + . ~~ Brockhampton Press 12/6 
This story, based on a_ television documentary 
programme, tells the story of a girl’s progress at the Sadlers 
Wells School. The story of this particular girl is fictional, but 
the background and information are authentic. The style is 
clear and matter-of-fact, and seeks to add no accompanying 
glamour to the hard and, for the most part, prosaic training 

of a dancer. The various aspects of life in the Sadlers Wells 
School, which has in its curriculum as much academic work 

as any other school, are given very adequate attention, and 
the difficulties and pitfalls are made quite obvious. The story 

is slight but one catches all along something of the enthusiasm 
and engrossment of the would-be dancer, and the very full 
and detailed information helps us to enter that world. The 
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photographs taken at the school and those of famous ballerinas 
help to substantiate the facts. It is a documentary of immense 
appeal only to some but perhaps of value to more because of 
its infectious sense of single-minded effort and perseverance 
towards a desired goal. 
Fitzroy, O. The Hunted Head. Illus. by R. 
Sheppard. 189 pp. 8 X 54 : , Cape 10/6 

The west coast of Scotland, north of Knoydart, is a 
district that Olivia FitzRoy obviously knows well. The many 
stories she has written about the doings of a contemporary 
family there, have all been imbued with her own deep feelings 
for the place. Now she has used some of her familiar Stewart 
characters, to play a trick with time and show the reader an 
adventure happening among these same glens and hills, but in 
1746. At that time stragglers are making their ways home 
after the disaster of Culloden. The country is full of 
Butcher Cumberland’s troops, but a message must be taken 
for the life of Prince Charles is at stake. Fiona and James 
are the message bearers, and it is they who dodge and crawl 
their way south through the length of a perilous journey in 
which the tension is never allowed to flag. Knowing the 
modern incarnations of these children makes us even more 
interested in their harrowing escapade, so the author’s trick 
with time is a successful one. One of the best things about 
the book is that it ends at the right moment. 

Olivia FitzRoy has always written well, although it has 
seemed, sometimes, as though she had not enough to write 
about. In this book she has found plenty of action to super- 
impose upon her beloved scene. 


Forester, C. §. The Barbary Pirates. Illus. by 

C. J. Maxaujian. 186 pp. 8 X 54 . Macdonald 8/6 
For a writer of Mr. Forester’s calibre the opening of 

the book on so exciting a subject is disappointingly dull. It 
strikes one as stodgily factual and faintly text-book in flavour 
and it is a relief to find a change of tone as soon as actions 
and personalities are recounted with more normal graphic 
economy. The Barbary Pirates flourished for something like 
two thousand years, and Mr. Forester’s book concentrates on 
the efforts of the newly formed American navy to subdue 
them during the first fifteen years of the nineteenth century. 

It was a long struggle, complicated by personal rivalries and 
political exigencies, but it produced naval feats of astonishing 
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verve among men hitherto unknown, and with crews and 
officers largely untried. Once at sea, as it were, the book 
goes along at a good pace and its interest is continuous and 
varied. This running war had its full share of the fantastic 
and the unique, all the novelties and surprises which human 
ingenuity could devise with the weapons and equipment then 
at hand. It was a happy thought to ask the creator of Captain 
Hornblower to recount this little remembered war. 


Govan, M. The trail of the broken snow-shoe 

Dent 10/6 
A story of winter sport and adventure in Canada, told 
with disarming candour by the heroine, Betty Morton. Betty 
is an adolescent girl who makes no attempt to conceal the 
less charming side of her nature; she is gauche and feline, 
but the reader likes her frankness. In this story, as in the 
earlier Trail of the red canoe, Miss Govan makes good use 
of setting and allows her story to grow out of the natural 
hazards of the ground over which it moves. There are some 
good portraits, particularly of girls, but nothing particularly 
memorable. The virtue of the book to English children — 
and it will appeal to girls in their early teens — is the picture 

which it gives of an unfamiliar country and its ways. 


Green, R. L. (Ed.) The book of nonsense. Illus. by 
C. Folkard and others. 266 pp. 84 X 54 . Dent 12/6 


There are many delightful pieces, essential to any 
comprehensive library of children’s classics, which are not in 
themselves sufficient to make full volumes. It is a good idea 
therefore to put some of these, together with some lesser pieces, 
into a book of nonsense, especially as the mixing is under the 
competent and scholarly hand of Roger Lancelyn Green. The 
principal contents are: The Hunting of the Snark, the 
Nonsense Songs and many of the Limericks of Edward Lear, 
and Strewelpeter. A substantial part of Baron Munchausen, 
many rhymes and nonsense pieces by Lewis Carroll, and a 
large selection of nursery rhymes and miscellaneous pieces go 
to make up a generous volume. 


Mr. Green has sustained his nonsense theme and has 
documented his selection well (but only in the contents list — 
children will not be put off by bibliographical notes in the 
text). It is indeed such an excellent book that one looks for 
minor points to criticise. Why, for example, not give all the 
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original illustrations to The Snark? They are a vital com- 
plement to this notable poem; the two printed here are merely 
a tantalising reminder of what is missing. Most of the 
illustrations in the book are from the original editions; by 
comparison Charles Folkard’s four coloured plates show up 
poorly. 


GriFFiTHs, J. Griff and Tommy. Illus. by A. Lake 
172 pp. 74 X 5 - : : é i Dent 10/6 
This was well worth doing, an attempt to make a boys’ 
novel out of the everyday adventures of children in a Welsh 
mining village. Griff and Tommy get into mischief in chapel 
and at the Eisteddfod, go swimming and exploring, get into 
trouble and out again. At no point is credulity strained, and 
they, their family and friends, are clearly recognisable people. 
A good attempt. Perhaps not a good book. Miss Garnett 
did this sort of thing (in a different setting) many years ago, 
and she drew her characters broadly, making them a little 
larger, and more interesting, than life. Mr. Griffiths, too 
scrupulous and perhaps too inexperienced, draws his Welsh 
people photographically, and the result is just a little dull. 


The illustrations, by Anthony Lake, are indifferent. One 


cannot help thinking, too, that Dent’s are ill-advised in making 
the jacket design serve also as frontispiece. Even the best 
jacket — and this one is not particulaly good — does not 
necessarily make a good illustration. 


Haun, E. Mary Queen of Scots. Illus. by W. 
Buehr. 184 pp. 84 X 54. . . Macdonald 8/6 


The life of Mary Stuart is a gift to the romantic writer 
and a near nightmare to the conscientious historian who cares 
for a balanced account of facts and legends. Miss Hahn has 
resisted any temptation to embroider an already colourful 
tapestry and has let the natural romance of Mary’s career 
speak for itself, expending her skill on arrangement and clarity. 
Indeed, so cool is her appraisal of events and people that one 
is left wondering in the main why Mary Stuart did not become 
stark staring mad long before Elizabeth finally made up her 
mind to dispose of her. This queen who was not bids fair, 
by this account, to rank as a greater than Elizabeth herself 
for the unquenchable spirit which sustained her in a hopeless 
imprisonment after so many years of domestic and political 
vicissitudes. Mary, say what one will, was the unluckiest of 
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Queens — even at the end, for even her execution was bungled. 
Miss Hahn’s account helps one to admire and pity her, 
however, without too heavy a bias derived from a sense of 
her ill-fortune. Mr. Walter Buehr’s illustrations catch almost 
always the sombre sense of an overhanging Fate which invests 
every event in Mary’s adult life. 


Hatc-Brown, R. Captain of the Discovery. Illus. 
by R. Banks. 181 pp. 83 X 54. . Macmillan 11/6 


A Canadian book, solidly produced and beautifully illus- 
trated, telling the story of Captain George Vancouver, who 
discovered the coast. which bears his name. It seems hard to 
say that this makes rather dull reading. It is certainly not 
the matter that is at fault, but there is some lack of spark 
in the telling. It may be because we never get any real picture 
of Vancouver himself. Ali the first chapters are about Captain 
Cook, with whom Vancouver sailed, and about Cook’s voyages 
and tragic end. We really do not learn anything about 
Vancouver, who sailed as an Officer Cadet at the age of fifteen, 
and so far as he is concerned we are not particularly interested 
when he finally gets command of the “Discovery.” This should 
be a great story and the book has many good points; it is 
simple and thorough, the illustrations are lively, the men are 
heroic in their endurance and enviable in their adveritures, but 
the story comes out as a conscientious work but not as inspiring 
as might be expected. 


Hamitton, E. Starlight. Illus. by L. Buchanan 
144 pp. 74 X5 .. . , Bodley Head 9/6 





This book is an excuse for a series of meditations and 
rhapsodies on country life. The stories centre around Johnnie 
and his pony, Starlight, a newcomer to his father’s farm, but 
there is no plot and only a small connecting theme. The 
several parts tell of fishing in the stream, finding a litter of 
foxcubs, climbing a tree to find a sparrow hawk’s nest and the 
life stories of other animals on the farm. The author has a 
sincere love of the countryside and its inhabitants and a quick 
and observant eye. Her descriptions are detailed and evocative 
but it is felt that it is too quiet and too uneventful a book 
to appeal to many children. ‘The country scene and its 
inhabitants although true to themselves compose too still and 
staid a picture for the average active reader. The boy himself 
has a rough angularity that is typical of a growing thinking 
child, and some will appreciate this together with the book’s 
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peace and feeling for gentle unheard movement. The illus- 
trations by Lilian Buchanan have a more practical venturesome 


spirit. 
Lewis, L. The Silver Bandbox. Illus. by Cosgrove 
182 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ‘ Lutterworth 8/6 


As a gentle, romantic story about a young girl starting 
her working life in London, gaining experience with job and 
friends, this is a pleasant, light book, and a success. As any- 
thing more pretentious, a “Career Book” for instance, it is no 
good at all. Fanny Lea’s career is as a milliner. She starts off 
as an apprentice in a hat shop, learns to make hats and to 
deal with customers. Then she wins a prize and we see her 
setting out for Paris. All very charming and nice, particularly 
as there are several young men in the background and a mystery 
in the old house in which Fanny works, to sort out. But for 
a child seriously thinking, at perhaps the age of sixteen or so, 
of becoming a milliner, it will all seem very trivial and far 
from the facts that she wants to find out. 


Lownpes, J. Setsy- Circus Train. Illus. by M. 

Gernat. 256 pp. eae... ws: &, oo. eee 9/6 
There is a procession of colour in this book, warmed by 
the hot lights of vaudeville stage and circus ring, and pungent 
with the atmosphere of gay and exciting performances. The 
story, based on fact, tells of the life and rise to success of 
Kai Yong, a Chinese juggler and acrobat, and we accompany 
him from China to Europe and America, and to his greatest 
success there. Behind all the glitter and sparkle of the stage 
we see too the incessant mundane, day to day hard work that 
makes such gaiety and entertainment possible, and behind 
that further still we see the staidness and stability of home 
and family life that produces and nurtures, amidst its home 
liness, the very spectacular and glamorous performers. Kai 
Yong marries a German girl, and Miss Lowndes manages to 
convey in her portrait of them, and their family, much of 
their individual national characteristics, while all the impinge- 
ing influences of the other countries in which they work, 
throw their own colour upon the itinerant group. Miss 
Lowndes is not a distinctive writer. The writing is some- 
times reminiscent of the monotonous chugging of the circus 
train itself, but she manages to convey in clear conventional 
direct prose the simple sincerity, agile vigour and lively person- 
alities of these people of the ring, with all their attendant glow 

of travel and adventure. ‘ 
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Moore, D. The Young Traveller in Malaya and the 
China Sea. Illus. 140 pp. 74 X 5. Phoenix House 8/6 


The series of which this volume makes one has now 
visited so much of the known world that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to select a new and at the same time homogeneous 
area for discovery and exploration. Although South Eastern 
Asia may form a recognisable geo-political territory, to cover 
it by the usual method employed in these books entails almost 
incessant movement, and there is a danger that Simon and 
Jennie appear to be “doing” Malaya and the China Sea. Mr. 
Moore, however, introduces such variety of incident with each 
change of scene that the impression of a rush job is never 
too strong. The photographic illustrations are of the usual 
high standard, and historical sidelights are well presented. 


OsporneE, S. The little stranger. Illus. by J. Rope 
160 pp. 84 X 5 , ‘ Dent 10/6 


A lovely book, full of sentiment, laughter and tears. It 
may be a book about, rather than for, children, but it rings 
true throughout. 

This is the story of how the Denvers, staying with their 
cousin while mother has a baby, write and produce a Christmas 
play. The humours and sorrows of this and other more 
mundane occupations are described quietly and with conviction. 
Some of it is genuinely funny, and it is all thoroughly readable. 
The dialogue is excellent, and the characterisation quite 
brilliant. 

I hope that this book will find adult readers who will 
appreciate the subtle accuracy of its observation and the un- 
obtrusive charm of the writing. Some children, particularly 
older girls, will enjoy the picture of a family which shows 
all the petty annoyances and the outsize griefs as well as the 
warmth and gaiety of everyday life. Highly recommended. 
I wish the illustrations were worthy of their subject. 


Picarp, B. L. Ransom for a Knight. Illus. by C. W. 
Hodges. 314 pp. 8% X 5$ ; . O.U.P. 12/6 





Although one doubts the likelihood of the journey 
described here, undertaken by a girl of eleven and a boy only 
a year or two older, this is certainly a most readable and 
informative historical tale, written simply but with distinction, 
making the characters alive and re-creating old scenes in a 
very real way. The period is the early fourteenth century, 
just after the battle of Bannockburn. Alys de Renneville, a 
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Sussex child, hears from a wounded knight escaped from the 
battle that her father, Sir Robert, and brother Robin, believed 
killed, are in fact Scottish prisoners and can be rescued if a 
ransom is produced. Since there is no one else who believes 
the story or is available to attempt the journey, Alys and her 

devoted stable-boy foster-brother set out in secret, having 

secured the family jewels, the faithful mare Blanche, and a 

modest supply of food and cash. Thus equipped we follow 
them through England and Scotland, meeting with all kinds 
of people and contriving shelter in barns, inns, shacks, and 
occasionally in houses where a little money and food could 
be earned in exchange for services. Eventually they reach the 
MacAngus of Glengorman, and there is Sir Robert, and Robin 
too, and a happy conclusion. 


A very fascinating story, with facts skilfully and naturally 
woven into it. 





Power, R. We too were there. Illus. by Charl 

121 pp. 8% X 54 . . Allen and Unwin 12/6 
In her previous book, We were there, Miss Rhoda Power 
used the device of the eye-witness account to illuminate aspects 
of the past and events of great moment. In this new volume 
a similar series of brief sketches, anecdotes almost, cover a 
wide range of historical incident from the time of the great 
Civil War to the Great Trek, and some of them will have 
been heard by many readers in the Schools’ Broadcasts. To 
vitalise historical fact in this way is not an easy thing to do ; 
the slightness of the medium in itself makes some of the 
stories seem a little thin, and even forced. Yet when Miss 
Power really succeeds, she does so most effectively, as, for 
instance, in her re-telling of the pathetic Alice Lisle episode, 
and of the affair of the Tolpuddle Martyrs. Such accounts 

can make the past really live for the imaginative child. 


PuLiein-THompson, C. A Day to go hunting. Illus. 
by S. Rose. 192 pp. 78 X5 . . Collins 9/6 


Whether or not the reader is against blood sports, this 
is not an entirely satisfying book. It deals with the events 
of one day in the life of eleven children, and several adults, 
who are involved in a hunt which does not turn out at all 
well. Fog comes down thickly, there is an accident, various 
people behave badly, yet in spite of all, one or two of the 
characters end the day better than they began it. The writer 
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tries to cover, by means of chapters cut up into sections, the 
events of the day as seen through the eyes of her characters; 
the result seems diffuse and scrappy. A list of the characters 
with brief descriptions at the beginning of the book helps to put 
one right, and the illustrations are quite good, but the author 
has done better work than this. 


Rossins, A. P. Newspapers Today. Illus. 142 pp. 
83 X 54 ‘ , O.U.P. 12/6 
This further volume i in the ‘ ‘Pageant of Progress” series 
exhibits a wide range of information, and while of wide appeal, 
is of immediate interest to the would-be journalist. The 
book deals with every aspect of the work in a newspaper office 
and touches too upon the history of the newspaper and its 
place and influence upon the life of the country. The final 
chapter gives details of journalism as a career. For the most 
part the facts are given in a competent and interesting manner, 
and while there is some overlapping of information in the 
various chapters, this is inevitable and true of the work itself. 
The style is chatty and the author himself enters upon the 
scene to contribute something of his own experience. This 
personal angle adds to the happy informality of the book, but 
there is a fleeting impression at times of a patronising bluffness 
and pompousness that reminds one of the too successful big 
business man. But the impression is only fleeting and perhaps 
an unfair judgment on a lively and informative piece of work. 
The photographs give a varied and interesting view of several 
aspects of the newspaper world. 


Ross, S. The Vagabond Treasure. 190 pp. 

8} x 54 . ; , Hodder and Stoughton 10/6 
From the opening of the Puritan “rebellion” to the 

battle of Edgehill is a period offering sufficient opportunity 
for excitement in any historical romance, and Mr. Ross has 
made good use of the possibilities without forgetting his history. 

It is not often one comes across a story of this period which 
makes one feel that perhaps one is looking at the French 
Revolution translated to English scenes and peopled with 
English men. Here thé parallel betwen the two outbreaks is 
implied without being emphasised. The kind of incident 
which preceded the formal outbreak of hostilities between King 
and Parliament is knit up with a personal and family situation 
with natural ease, and the project which gives the book its 
title, though not new, agrees well with the general background 
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of historical events. Apart from some weakness in character- 
isation, The Vagabond Treasure is an interesting and 
provocative introduction to the trilogy concerning Sir Thomas 
Clifton’s family which the author intends to complete. 


SELLMAN, R. R. Roman Britain. Illus. 67 pp. 
83 X 6% ; Methuen 8/6 


What a splendid series this is! And if any adult 
imagines that these “Outlines” have nothing for him, he should 
try Mr. Sellman’s books on the Crusades, or that on Castles 
and Fortresses, not to mention this on Roman Britain. Just 
about everything of importance is here, tidily and concisely 
set down, illustrated with most informative plans and draw- 
ings, neatly packed into a compendious index, and the whole 
supplemented by a very useful short bibliography for those 
whose appetites have been stimulated by Mr. Sellman and who 
wish to make a more discursive investigation into this 
fascinating period of our history. For its purpose a book like 
this is realiy extraordinary value, and a first-rate production. 
For all who are addicted to the television programmes on 
archaeology and kindred topics, Mr. Sellman should be quietly 
at their elbow; for the school library his book is of course 
essential, though one imagines that the hard-pressed teacher 
will have it out on long loan before the children get at. it. 
Castles and Fortresses was good; this is even better. 


Seton, A. The Mistletoe and Sword. 245 pp. 
8i X 54 , A , Brockhampton Press 10/6 


Quintus, a young Roman cavalryman, is the hero of this 
story set in wild Britain of the first century A.D. He lands 
with a splendid force of Roman soldiers, foot and infantry, 
all set to conquer the different tribes who lack the discipline, 
the armour, and the civilisation of the Romans, but who never- 
theless will fight to the death in defence of their land against 
the invader. In the centre and west are tribes greatly 
influenced by Druid leaders; to the East are the Icenii, led 
by their warlike Queen Boadicea; everywhere there are hostile 
native tribes cunningly and violently threatening the Roman 
settlements. Quintus has brought with him his favourite 
horse Ferox. He wants to acquit himself well as a Roman 
should, and he wants to avenge the death of a great-grandfather, 
killed by the Druids when he came to Britain with Julius 
Caesar’s invading forces. 
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The story of battle, conquest, pillage and destruction is 
vividly told. One has a picture of the organised Roman forces, 
the kind of life they led as an army of occupation, constantly 
on the alert. Unfortunately, Quintus gets side-tracked by a 
British maiden he rescues and who thereafter becomes attached 
to him, saving his life in turn and going on a secret mission 
with him, accompanied by a devoted retainer. It is rather 
difficult to believe in this maiden, she side-tracks a good story 
about the Romans, the Druids and their sacrifices, and the in- 
domitable warrior queen, half savage but greatly to be admired. 
But all works out well in the end, and the book ends, after the 
slaughter of the British and the death of Boadicea, with 
Quintus, now a Centurion, and Regan the girl, “clasped to- 
gether beneath a tree, with the slanting sun filtering through 
the leaves...” 


Miss Seton’s style is sometimes over-sensational. Liberties 
have certainly been taken with conversation and incident; but 
the basis of fact is reasonably sound, and though this may 
not rate as a first-class historical novel, it is good enough to 
give teenage readers of both sexes a good idea of Roman 
Britain and the struggles of our ancient forbears to maintain 
their rights and of the Druids to maintain their rites and 
beliefs. It is an exciting story, fit to put into any school 
library as supplementary reading, and holds the interest well. 


Spencer, D. A. and Warey, H. D. The cinema 





to-day. 202 pp. 83 X54 . . . O.U.P. 12/6 
Course, Captain A. G. The merchant navy to-day 
197 pp. 8% X 53 F ; : , O.U.P. 12/6 


These two authoritative additions to “The Pageant of 
Progress” series, a series which has proved both its popularity 
and reliability, will satisfy the demands of the most enquiring 
of budding seekers after truth. 


Not that they are easy reading; their technical information 
and the wide frontiers of knowledge they touch on demand an 
unflagging enthusiasm in their readers. But what rewarding 
books they are for any reader, young or old, who is willing 
to make the effort! Up-to-date, excellently illustrated, 
imaginatively conceived and competently executed, they deal 
with most aspects of the film industry and the Merchant Navy 
with a lively and penetrating thoroughness. 
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SpyKMaN, E. C. 4 Lemon and a Star. Illus. by P. 

Seward. 229 pp. 8 X 5 , : Macmillan 11/6 
The title of this book is singularly appropriate. There 
is a sharp tang reminiscent of a lemon’s bitter freshness in 
the thrusting, penetrating words that wade sharply and shortly 
in to reveal a character in a moment. The style is clipped, 
but beautifully precise, bereft of nothing it needs to give us 
a lively picture of an American family at the beginning of 
this century. This sharp picture is, however, not left un- 
attended. The poignancy is offset by the sense of beauty that 
a star symbolises, and while both lemon and star figure lierally 
only in the first incident in the book, the symbolism continues 
throughout. Miss Spykman’s children are real in their 
callousness and childish brutality but none are without feeling, 
and the girl, Jane, in particular is able to translate her feelings 
into true and vivid imaginative pictures. This provides the 
little bit of poetry amongst the rough day to day happenings 
of this very mischievous and adventurous family. The book 
is made up of a series of incidents in the daily life of the 
family, and the author has caught the spirit and feeling of 
lively growing childhood. Her sure initial entrance and 
insight into their lives, however, does at times become ousted 
by her own self. The characters are then not so sharply 
defined while her adults are never in the real world that 
belongs to the children. She is, too, sometimes a little too 
caustic, and her quick slaps then have too much sting about 
them to be pleasant. The book lives, however, by its series 
of impetuous assaults into the real self of the child. The 

illustrations by Prudence Seward are as lively as the story. 


Suppasy, D. The Moon of snowshoes. Illus. by L. 
Rosaman. 186 pp. 8} X 54 ‘ ‘ O.U.P. 10/6 


Mr. Suddaby is known for his successful Star Raiders, 
Village Fanfare, and other science-fiction stories. He does not 
seem so at ease with the simpler magic of the Crow warriors 
of Northern America, whose fantasies deal with primitive 
nature as we have come to know it. This tale is about Two- 
Crows, the youth who fought and wrestled and hunted with 
his friend Four Wolves, and narrowly escaped death from. 
scalping, falling into ravines and rivers, being worried by dogs 
and other unpleasant ways. Somehow it has not quite the 
zest and smoothness of the science books. Does it perhaps stick 
too closely to well-worn tracks without bringing any new ap- 
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proach to them ? Is the author too mannered in his writing, 
straining too much to create atmosphere by turns of phrase 
that are neither good Indian nor English ? There are plenty 
of exciting, and bloodcurdling, incidents here, though the 
narrative is a bit disjointed. The illustrations are simple but 
full of life. In them there seems to be real kinship with the 
braves and the tribes who lived their orderly lives according 
to their own standards, battling savagely but gallantly for 
survival in the days before civilising white men came and 
destroyed them. 


SurcurF, R. The Shield Ring. Ullus. by C. Walter 
Hodges. 215 pp. 8% X 53 ‘ . O.U.P. 12/6 





Nearly twenty years ago, an obscure Lakeland writer, 
Mr. Nicholas Size, wrote a brief pamphlet about the Vikings 
in the secret valley of Buttermere. Here, in a hidden fastness, 
the Scandinavian settlers held out against the armoured 
strength of the Normans, unconquered, independent, owing 
allegiance to no man, least of all to a Norman king. 

Dr. Johnson’s aphorism “No good story is ever wholly 
true” is quoted on the title page; that, perhaps, is the right 
attitude in which to read the pamphlet. That the Vikings 
lived in the valley is certain from the proof of place names. 
But the recent conclusions of the English Place Names Society’s 
researches offer little conclusive confirmation for Mr. Size’s 
curiously suggestive theories. 

They are, however, such stuff as juvenile fiction is made 
on. In 1946, Joyce Reason’s The Secret Fortress used the 
story for a popular and vigorously written children’s book; 
now Rosemary Sutcliff has moulded the same events into a 
plausible and exciting narrative. 

The traditional elements are here, shaped into reality by 
the truth of fiction ; the sudden devastating sweep of the 
Helm Wind which caused havoc among the Norman troops 
at Rydal; the mutilation of Ari Knudson, sent to Red William 
with terms of peace; the locating of the main Viking camp 
at Fell Foot, in Langdale; the construction of a decoy road 
which tricked the Normans into the valley of Rannerdale, 
where they were butchered by the hidden Vikings. 

The story is, in fact, the kind of semi-history which asks 
to be dressed in the full regalia of fiction. Rosemary Sut- 
cliff has used her very considerable powers as a writer to 
this end. The plot is ready made, but she gives us so much 
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more — a confident excursion into eleventh century Viking 
life as a background for passions and hatred which end in 
futile bloodshed and decay, convincing characters swayed by 
the age-old demands of pride, courage, loyalty. 


Told with spirit, skill and intelligent handling of history, 
this book, like Shakespeare’s treatment of Holinshed and North, 
transforms and breathes life into the human beings of a bygone 


age. 
Sym_E, R. Isle of revolt. Illus. by W. Stobbs. 160 pp. 
83 X 54 ‘ . : Hodder and Stoughton 


The scene is the island of Grenada, in 1796, when the 
West Indians revolted, spurred on for his own ends by Julien 
Fedon, a French adventurer-planter with black blood in him. 
The island had settled under English rule since it was seized 
from the French in 1763. But there were discontents, in- 
evitably, some well-justified, some fanned into burning hatred 
by the self-seeking Fedon. It was a bloody and brutal time 
while the revolt lasted. Terror ruled the island until British 
ships and British troops challenged the French and overthrew 
the rebels. Fedon, trying to escape, met with a well-deserved 
fate in the shark-infested waters around the island. 


The story is told through the adventures of young Bill 
Holdsworth, fifteen year-old son of a British planter, and his 
cousin, Harry, an elegant youth from England sent out to 
learn the ways of the sugar plantations. 


An exciting book, which might have been better written 
but keeps readers on the go throughout. It is useful in that 
it will introduce readers to a page in history, and a part of 
the West Indian picture, about which the average boy knows 
little except through the calypso medium. 


Trinc, A. S. Penny dramatic . , O.U.P. 9/6 
Unlike most heroines of series, Penny grows up from 

book to book. Now she is in the Fifth — Head of the Form, 

too ! — and playing tennis for the school. She also has a 
boy-friend. I cannot feel that this series has lived up to its 
promise. The stories are competently written, the episodes 

not fantastically improbable (by school story standards), the 
characters easily identified types, but there is a lack of positive 
quality. Certainly they fill a need, and girls could do much 
worse than read them; but how much more satisfying if they 
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were written with a little more conviction, if the author’s 
insight into his creations went a little deeper, if the invention 
were a little less trite. 


WHITTLE, T. The runners of Orford. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 224 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ Cape 10/6 


This is a disappointing book. The author has taken a 
draught of watered-down Ransome, added a dash of Johns 
and, except for a few appetising sips of information about 
sailing, pours out in large doses the mixture as before. 

“Beastly” and “jolly” are favourite adjectives; one child 
has picked up “fish-hooks” as an expletive and uses it ad 
nauseam ; there is an ‘eccentric uncle who is a mere variation 
of the stock absent-minded professor; two foreigners 
(naturally!) are suspected by the children of the story as spies 
— there is a secret naval establishment near by — but in 
the end turn out to be psychical researchers. The plot, indeed, 
is little more than an account of a holiday on board a cutter, 
puffed out by a young detectives versus secret agents yarn. 

Mr. Whittle has an undoubted facility with character 
drawing and language; he could, I am sure, write a much 
better children’s book. His Spades and Feathers showed 
decided promise, which, perhaps, will blossom when The 
Runners of Orford has been forgotten. 


WisserLey, L. The Secret of the Hawk. Illus. by 
S. Findlay and A. Hackney. 191 pp. 84 X 5} 





Faber 12/6 

The year is 1791, the scene and setting the Pool of 
London, with slave trade, press gang, rumbling of French 
guns, a rotting corpse boarded up in the hulk of the “Hawk,” 
dreaded slave-ship. There is also the tomb of a lost child, 
Lucy Adams, “taken from us” at the age of just three years. 
It turns out that Peter Millett’s miserly and unpleasant uncle 
was once the owner of the “Hawk” and, dying of leprosy, he 
commands Peter: “Find the child.” 

The tale is exciting, a little obvious perhaps, but readable 
though improbable. There are many adventures with rival 
tribesmen, witch doctors and the like; and eventually and most 
improbably, the rescue of Lucy Adams, kept in a cage and 
starved, now a girl of about seventeen. 

Boys of ten to thirteen will read with relish about London 
Pool, well described, and the horrors of the slave-ships and sea 
fights, though the end of the story is much less well told. 
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Wiper, L. I. Little house in the big woods 
Methuen 9/6 
Laura Ingalls Wilder in old age remembered what little 
Laura Ingalls thought and felt as a child in the forests of 
Wisconsin. She put her memories into a fictional form, but 
authenticity shines from every page of the book, which has 
now after more than twenty years found an English publisher. 


This is an extremely good book, with an excellence which 
is so unobtrusive that it may well go unnoticed. ‘There is 
plenty of excitement, but no spurious thrills, and encounters 
with bears and other perils are not more important than the 
business of harvesting maple sugar or the thrills of a square- 
dance. Mrs. Wilder’s observation is precise and true, her 
human values are sound. She paints an entirely satisfying 
picture of family life, life which is lived with little more than 
the barest necessities, but which is seen to be full of the finest 
riches. 

The original illustrator was Helen Sewell. In this edition, 
Garth Williams’ illustrations are delightful as decoration, and 
capture admirably the sweet, yet realistic, tone of the story. 


Winwar, F. Queen Elizabeth and the Spanish 

Armada. Illus. by C. W. Hodges. 184 pp. 
83 x 54 : . P ; P Macdonald 8/6 
In this neat biography, Miss Winwar makes the most of 
a telling character set in stirring times. There is no padding, 
although the background events are recorded in reasonable 
detail and the cardinal considerations of policy and internation- 
al relations are introduced where convenient without holding 
up the main narrative of England’s first extraordinary queen. 
It is easy for a writer attempting a picture of Elizabeth’s day 
and age to be led aside into digressions on the other colourful 
figures of state and adventure, but the temptation is here avoided 
with no loss of tone. The significance of Elizabeth’s childhood 
and upbringing is illustrated in the fact that some seventy of 
the book’s one hundred and eighty pages are given up to this 
period and to the formative influences of her life, and although 
the Armada claims twenty-three it is the queen’s movements 
and reactions which are most closely followed. So to the end: 

Elizabeth reigns supreme in interest as she reigned in life. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALLEN, W. Reading a Novel. 64 pp. 74 X 44 

Phoenix House 6/- 

It is still difficult to write in a shapely way about the 
shapeless subject of the English novel. Mr. Allen contrives 
to give form and succinctness to this essay by tackling one 
thing at a time. From a discussion of the effect of demand 
on taste he passes to the relevant question of why novels are 
read at all. There follows a so-called digression on con- 
temporary and classic fiction which disposes of the dilemma 
of what is lasting and what is not. From this the author 
passes to the basis of critical assessment — the intention of 
the novelist, and although Mr. Allen has previously emphasised 
the importance of co-operation between reader and novelist, 
he is perfectly right in pointing out that while a really great 
novel is being written the reader has no standing at all ; the 
novelist must be possessed by his novel to the exclusion of all 
else. The muddled thinking which selects some novels or 
characters as “immoral” or “unpleasant” is next disposed of 
and the first part of the essay concludes with an examination 
of the essential quality of the novel, its ability to illuminate 
life. There is nothing like example to clarify general principles 
and the latter part of the book examines seven novels in the 
light of the foregoing discussion. ‘These are sufficiently diverse 
to enable any reader to decide whether he has grasped the 
critical ideas, including as they do The Power and the Glory, 
Between the Acts, Middlemarch, The Masters, The Horse’s 
Mouth and Lucky Jim. This is not, and was not intended 
to be, an exhaustive work, but it should still tickle the critical 
faculties of an intelligent reader as much as it did in 1949. 


Barrett, A. Sheila Burton: dental assistant. 189 pp. 

74 xX 5 ; ‘ : ‘ Bodley Head 7/6 
“Career novels,” presumably addressed to the intelligent 
and enthusiastic girl leaving school, continue to come from the 
presses of at least two of our well-known publishers. Sheila 
is one of the most enthusiastic we have met so far, and she 
has chosen a career which, although allied to nursing, has not 
so wide an appeal. “Chairside Assistants,” as these efficient 
girls in white are called, help the dentist in every possible way, 
from looking after his accounts to mixing fillings and helping 
his nervous patients. It seems a worth-while career, and I imagine 
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some girls who read this book will want to know more about 
it; a certain amount of information on training and the types 
of jobs available is given in these pages, and some indication 
of the cost of courses, and the sort of knowledge required to 
fit a girl to do such work well. 


Miss Barrett seems to know her subject, and although she 
has endowed her heroine with perhaps a little too much of 
life’s good fortune (Sheila passes all her exams, and gets all 
the right kind of posts, and, of course, a presentable young 
man into the bargain), she does bring in other characters who 
have different ambitions. The background of Sheila’s home 
life, and her thoughts and feelings on coming to live in London 
for the first time are well done on the whole, reminding one 
of some of Miss Barrett’s other stories for younger readers, 
where the countryside plays a large part. Altogether a reason- 
ably well-written book, dealing with an unusual and interesting 
career, the real drawback to it being that the author has tried 
to pack a little too much into one character’s experiences in 
a short period of time. She has, moreover, made Sheila into 
something of a prig. 





Busu, J. They Shall Have Stars. 181 pp. 74 X 5 
Faber and Faber 12/6 


For those in the know, a novel based on the mere 
mechanics or physics of space exploration and planetary 
colonisation is a comparatively simple matter, but it needs the 
insight, the inventive imaginaton of a Huxley, even more than 
of an Orwell, to devise a story and a situation which offers 
a preview of the social-political-commercial implications which 
accompany progress in space and extra-mundane operations. 
Here Mr. Blish does not bother much about details of space 
flight, and the usual trimmings of this sort of theme. He 
postulates instead a gigantic experiment in remote control set 
in a laboratory of astronomic proportions and makes it feasible; 
he links it with research into the possibility of immortality 
and relates both to the human factors involved. He shows 
how a great project aimed at survival becomes a pawn in the 
national game of politics as much as the ground-nuts scheme 
or the spectre of automation in our time. For the older boy 
or girl who has gone past the lure of “science fiction” and 
wants to be stimulated to serious thought, this is a splendid 
achievement in futuristic writing. 
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Carpus, N. Close of Play. 192 pp. 8} X 5$ 


Collins 12/6 
No-one writes or has written about cricket in quite the 
same way as Mr. Cardus because no other writer has his 
power to evoke the glowing nostalgia for past days in the 
sun. Even for the reader whose experience of cricket numbers 
perhaps only two or three seasons his feeling comes home as 
a magnification and extension of the tears from the depth of 
some divine despair that rise, metaphorically at least, to the 
eyes of évery lover of cricket as he contemplates the abandoned 
turf of late September days. But Mr. Cardus can people his 
ground with the ghosts and spirits of the great players of 
the last fifty or sixty years, and can make them personal and 
real as though one had seen them play. In other books he 
has been criticised for his “lyrical” approach to his subject, 
and perhaps in Close of Play this characteristic has been 
tempered by time for there are few extravagant notes, though 
there is the same masterly use of records and statistics which 
turn mere figures and dates into cherished memories and 
recreate moments of cricket history. Cricket history is made 
by men, not by score books, and this idea underlies all Mr. 
Cardus’s efforts to record the suspense, the beauty, the despair, 
the elation and the frustration which go to make up what is 
still the world’s greatest game. Here is a treasury of the 
feats and spirits of players who are but names to the growing 
boy. Sutcliffe, Hammond, Barnes, O’Reilly, Grimmett, Hobbs, 
Fry and the rest are gone, but Mr. Cardus can yet appreciate 
Washbrook, Edrich, Compton, Bedser, Bailey, Cowdrey and 
May. All who truly love cricket love also the sense of con- 
tinuity of which its players are aware, and here, in a style 
which passes the time as imperceptibly as cricket passed through 
the golden age, is continuity enough. 


Jackson, M. and Starx, E. Tents in the clouds 
Illus. 255 pp. 8§ X 54 . . = . Collins 18/- 





To mountaineers, of course, this book will make an 
immediate appeal ; other readers will find it a pleasant, friendly 
account of an unusual holiday, with little to lift it above the 
average standard of the many mountaineering books of the last 
few years. 

It has one original feature. The small-scale expedition 


it describes was an all-woman team; three members of the 
Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club who explored an unknown 
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area of the Nepal Himalaya, reached the summit of a 21,000 
feet peak and proved that ordinary women can face and 
grapple successfully with an extraordinary task — not exactly 
a new idea. 

The book rambles, with typical feminine volatility, 
through the now familiar terrain of preparations, camp life, 
high altitude climbing, acclimatisation, approach march, stores 
and equipment problems, and similar paraphernalia. Fortun- 
ately, all went well — no illnesses, no accidents, only .slight 
Sherpa hang-over trouble after rakhsi and chang sessions. The 
relationship between the Sherpas and the memsahibs, its early 
shy and unsure nurturing, its rapid flowering into sincere 
friendliness and mutual respect provides some of the intriguing 
and humorous sections of an entertaining book. Older boys 
and girls will enjoy it. 


Mark, A. Outline for a Secretary. 144'pp. 74 X 5 








Chatto and Windus 7/6 
Lewis, L. Judy Bowman: Therapist. 190 pp. 
74 xX 5 Bodley Head 7/6 


It is difficult to imagine who read “Career Novels.” They 
seem to deal with subjects which are of no particular interest 
to young children, yet seem childish for those seriously looking 
for a career. But they must have their public; the lists of 
occupations suggested grow longer and more various. These 
two latest additions show again, in easily readable form, at 
least some of the things that a girl leaving school might want 
to know before deciding on secretarial work or occupational 
therapy as her life. The first is “A Mary Dunn Career 
Novel.” With three girl typists we share the scenes at college, 
the agony of getting through exams., the thrill of the first 
interviews. We see how humble beginnings can lead to great 
things. But it is not the practical background as much as 
romantic adventure, that is the real theme of the book. As 
a tale of girlish pranks among those just enjoying independence, 
it is traditional and gay, but there is too little genuine hard 
work to make it ring true. 

The balance between fact and fun is better maintained 
by Lorna Lewis. In her story of two occupational therapists 
we do see the girls at work with their patients, and get a 
glimmering of the vocation behind the job. But it is passages 
like: “Judy need not have felt so bad. She herself was about 
middle height and very slight; dark haired with large brown 
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eyes that rather appealed to people; quite a good small nose 
and a mouth that turned up attractively. ‘You’d never be a 
film star but you’ve got something,’ Bill said with brotherly 
frankness . >” and so on, that make all these books too 
trivial to be considered as really sound guides to any career. 


, M. All about language. 175 pp. 8 X 54 

Bodley Head 12/6 
Although that rare bird among chattering children, he 
who has fallen a prey to the fascination of words, will avidly 
devour Mario Pei’s inquiry into language, most children do 
not react favourably to the academic study of the subject. 
Younger boys and girls may glow with zest for jingles and 
rhymes; when the wasteland of early teens is reached, as any 

teacher of poetry knows, word study has to be practical. 


Properly and imaginatively presented, there are certain 
aspects that do appeal — how language began, how English 
developed, local dialects, for example. But to expect many 
children to read a book about such topics is mere wishful 
thinking. 

If I am wrong — and I should very much like to discover 
that I am — then Mario Pei’s book would be very successful. 
It covers a wide range of subjects — the origins of language, 
other systems of communication, the art of writing, the growth 
of English, hints on improving one’s use of language, foreign 
languages, the possibility of finding a universal language. 
Naturally, no one aspect is examined deeply (a bibliography 
would have been a great help for readers and teachers) but as 
a broad and generally lucid survey, it deserves the persuasive 
recommendation of librarians and teachers to any boy or girl 
who shows the least interest in it. 


PHELAN, J. The Bold Heart. Illus. by J. Lazare 

182 pp. 84 X 54 ‘ . ‘ Macmillan 11/6 
This addition to Great Stories of Canada deals with the 

life and work of Father Albert Lacombe, a Catholic missionary 
priest in Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
His journeys and ministrations stretched in distance from the 
Great Lakes to the Rockies and included whites and Indians 
with equal fervour. If anything, he favoured the Indians, 
defending their rights against the more unscrupulous 
encroachments of Canadian land-grabbers and government 
appropriations. In his day he became one of the very few 
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white men accepted by the Cree and Blackfoot Indians as 
trustworthy. Only thus was he able continuously to mediate 
between feuding tribes or between bewildered and frustrated 
Indians and some of the less statesmanlike administrators. He 
worked in a particularly fluid period, for he saw not only 
the ending of the buffalo age but also the coming of the 
transcontinental railway which changed the whole face of 
Canadian economy. What Miss Phelan provides here is a 
clear portrait of a staunch and lovable man whose integrity 
communicated itself to those who met him, irrespective of their 
attitude to his religion. Indeed, his missionary zeal was more 
frustrated than developed, though it never ceased to inspire 
him to the end. As a whole the book is a welcome addition 
to a series which is maintaining a very high standard of writing 
and production. 


ScHWANKL, A. Guide to Bark. Illus. 100 pp. 
8X54  . .  . + . + Thames and Hudson 12/6 


This translation from the German extends the field of 
an earlier book, What Wood Is That ? and is addressed both 
to nature lovers in general and to those professionally 
concerned with the nature and uses of tree bark. There are 
three sections, the first giving a general description of barks 
and their appearances and behaviour, the second giving a 
detailed description of seventy-five different barks, and the third 
dealing with the component parts of bark and with its uses. 
There are one hundred and fifty-six illustrations, mostly clear 
photographs, with additional diagrams of exceptional clarity to 
help explain every characteristic or process, and the whole is 
orderly and easy for reference. The book is never dull because 
it has the ring of authority on every page; it is never verbose 
and never aloofly technical; it is eminently readable whether 
you care about bark or not. 


Viturers, A. Pioneers of the seven seas. Illus. 
220 pp. 8} X 54 w—t«i( . . Routledge 16/- 


This is quite different from the rather stereotyped accounts 
of how seamen opened up the world for the benefit of man- 
kind. We do get a characteristically racy half dozen chapters 
on early exploration, but Mr. Villiers has such an eye for the 
unfamiliar, and has gone to such trouble to dig out fresh 
slants on commonly held opinions that one quite forgets that 
one has read about Magellan and Columbus many times before; 
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and he has a highly developed capacity for really making the 
reader see how remarkably and intensely courageous these 
pioneer voyages really were, adventures into the unknown 
which we have come to take quite for granted. 

The latter part of the book deals with a variety of things, 
ships as they were and are, their crews, kinds of ships, includ- 
ing the newest tankers and whalers — a great feast of 
information presented with Mr. Villiers’ own aboundng 
enthusiasm and vigour. 

This is a real joy of a book, and splendidly illustrated 
with maps, drawings and photographs. 
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